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Understanding the United Nations 


United Nations Day and Week provided an opportunity for Department 
officials to re-state U.S. policy toward the United Nations; the annual New 
York Herald Tribune Forum, held at U.N. Headquarters on the theme “New 
Patterns for Mid-Century Living,” also was an occasion for addresses by 
U.S. representatives active in U.N. affairs. Following are texts of a United 
Nations Day statement by esgrege Dulles and of addresses by Robert 
Murphy, Assistant Secretary for United Nations Affairs; Thruston B. 
Morton, Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations; and Mrs. Frances 
P. Bolton, Member of Congress from Ohio and a U.S. representative to the 




















Eighth General Assembly. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY DULLES 


Press release 592 dated October 28 


Eight years ago at San Francisco, representa- 
tives of 51 nations met in high hope to draw up 
a blueprint for peace, justice, and well-being. To« 
day, as we look back over those 8 years, we can 
see that their high hopes have been fulfilled only 
in part, but the test of time—and a very short 
time—has shown that the blueprint is in the main 
a good one; that with time, patience, and perse- 
verance, it can and will meet the expectations of 
its architects. 

President Eisenhower pointed out recently that 
the United Nations is more than merely a desir- 
able organization in these days; it has become 
sheer necessity. It still represents man’s best or- 
age hope to substitute the conference table 
or the battlefield. Our Government is deter- 
mined to use, for peace and justice, the opportuni- 
ties which the United Nations provides. If this 
Is to be done effectively, we all must share in the 
responsibility. Those of us who are concerned 
with the daily workings of foreign policy have a 
special responsibility. More effectively than most, 
Wwe can explain the need for faith in the United 

ations; we can help dispel the doubts and fears, 
the misconceptions that may be expressed. 

_On October 24 some 80 nations will observe the 
eighth anniversary of the launching of the United 
Nations. The fact that 20 nonmember countries 
are joining with members in this observance is 

eartening evidence of the hopes of people every- 
where that the United Nations will succeed. 
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THE ROLE OF THE UNITED STATES 
by Assistant Secretary Murphy? 


I am very happy to be here today and to be able 
to participate in your celebration of U.N. Day. 
Talking shop is always relaxing, and your group 
and I, after a fashion, are in the same business— 
world affairs. 

In length of service, perhaps, I have a slight 
edge. One of your parent organizations, the For- 
eign Policy Association, was founded in 1919. I 
made my official debut in world affairs in 1917 as 
a —— elerk in the American Legation in Bern. 

uring these 36 years I have had to revise from 
time to time my earlier concepts of Foreign Serv- 
ice. Or, it may be, the Service and circumstances 
have changed. Certainly I have found myself 
with some assignments which once I would have 
thought far outside the traditional orbit of diplo- 
macy. 

Of course, there are many popular fallacies 
about diplomats. As a group they seem to be 
rather suspect. That may be due to the fact that, 
usually, they do not have opportunities to build 
their fences at home. I remember my first chief, 
whose knowledge of European affairs proved to 
be of great value to our athe especially 
in time of war. He had not been in the United 
States for 19 years; his small salary and large 
family not permitting the expense of a trip home. 

Some people, however, thought he was not a 
good American, because he had, naturally, ac- 


1 Address made before the World Affairs Council at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., on Oct. 23 (press release 587). 
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uired a few foreign mannerisms and picked  « a 
ew foreign languages. But I knew that in his 
case, as in that of most of my associates in the 
Service, there could have been no more loyal Amer- 
ican, loyal to our Government and to our people. 
That loyalty, in fact, had been intensified rather 
than diminished by his long-enforced absence. 

Through the years I have had opportunities to 
make comparisons with other American groups, 
business and professional, the armed services. No- 
where have I seen greater dedication to duty and 
the best interests of our country and to our people 
than in the men and women of the U.S. Foreign 
Service of the Department of State. As a veteran 
in its ranks in both cold and hot wars, let me as- 
sure you that life in the Foreign Service fortu- 
nately is not a glamorous social enterprise. A 
good 90 percent of it is hard work, even drudgery, 
with plenty of risks and dangers. 

In the military field victories are usually attrib- 
uted to the commanding officers. In business suc- 
cess brings profits and at times fame. The various 
professions have their special awards. In diplo- 
macy the material reward is conspicuous by its 
absence, and it is usually unwise to claim a vic- 
tory. To do so, in many cases, would nullify the 
result. 

To win a military victory is glamorous. To 
avoid a war, which is obviously much more im- 
portant, does not lend itself to popular acclaim. 
It rates no headlines. There are no welcoming 
home parades. 

I ask your indulgence for having digressed 
from my theme at this point to say a word to you 
in behalf of the men and women, my colleagues, 
in the Foreign Service. I do it because I think 
they need the encouragement of knowing that the 
American people, their people, back them. They 
are your business representatives abroad, promot- 
ing American interests. Without your confidence 
in them, they are not going to be as effective as 
they, and you, would wish them to be. 

I am confident you want our country’s repre- 
sentation abroad to yield to none in quality and 
competence. By encouraging them, you can make 
a practical contribution to America’s participa- 
tion in world affairs. There never has been a time 
when it was more important that this Service be 
in a position to give its best. 


Reluctant Acceptance of World Leadership 


Recent years have seen important developments 
in the position of the United States in world af- 
fairs. An eminent Harvard historian once re- 
marked that the most notable and important de- 
velopment in the first half of the 20th century had 
been the reluctant acceptance by the United States 
of world leadership. He emphasized the word 
“reluctant.” 

Certainly the emergence of the United States 
as the leader of the free world has tremendous 
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historical significance. How we handle the job 
will shape the future of generations to come, our 
own included. 

We didn’t ask for it. We didn’t want it. Most 
of us have moments of nostalgia for the old days 
— our responsibilities stopped at the water's 
edge. 

There is an old story of a Danish king who 
ordered the tides to recede. Naturally they didn't, 
We have found history equally uncooperative. 

The truth is, we had no choice. Had we re- 
fused, there was another candidate, ready and far 
from reluctant. The Soviet Union would have 
been very glad to have accepted those responsi- 
bilities. 

We are, however, trying to give the world some- 
thing new in the way of leadership. Perhaps this 
too was inevitable. The 20th century has intro- 
duced a new concept into the pattern of interna- 
tional relations. That concept is cooperation, 
The leadership of the United States is based upon 
cooperation. We have sought allies rather than 
satellites. 

The most decisive act of our leadership was the 
organization of the United Nations. Perhaps 
there could have been a United Nations back in 
1945 without the United States. But I doubt it. 
The world, weary after the war, was certainly 
ready for the idea. But picking up the pieces 
after World War II was a staggering prospect 
to many battle-torn and bereft nations. 

The great goal of the United Nations from the 
beginning was peace—“to save succeeding geners- 
tions from the scourge of war.” But it was more 
than that. It was to make peace meaningful. 
It was to give men everywhere a stake in that 
peace. 

In the U.N. we hoped to develop partners in 
this tremendous undertaking. We hoped that the 
nations of the world, working together in mutual 
respect and tolerance, could move together toward 
the U.N. goals. 

We had accepted the responsibilities of leader- 
ship. But we saw our new position in world af- 
fairs as an obligation rather than an opportunity. 
We saw that our interests lay in helping rather 
than exploiting. 

That was 8 years ago. Today the U.N., in its 
great glass tower on the East River in New York, 
is a going concern. It is a vital force everywhere 
in the world. 

Having returned recently from Korea and Ja- 
pan, I can testify to the practical manner of U.N. 
operations in a crucial area. 

The course of events since 1945, however, has 
called for some drastic changes in the original 
U.N. concept. As Secretary of State Dulles re- 
cently said : 

The United Nations was built largely on the expecta 
tion that the leaders of the grand alliance, who had 
worked together for victory, would continue voluntarily 


to work together for peace. That expectation was ill 
founded. 
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It was indeed. 

The ink had hardly dried on the signatures to 
the charter before it had become clear to the rest 
of us that the leaders of the Soviet bloc had a 
different concept of the U.N. Year by year that 
dismal fact has become increasingly clear. 

That the U.N. has survived this betrayal—for 
it is nothing less than that—is, to me, a near- 
miracle. It is a tribute, as I see it, to the basic 
soundness of the structure. It is a tribute to the 
deep sincerity of the other U.N. member nations 
and, I like to think, to the leadership of the United 
States. 

The U.N. took the shock of the aggression in 
Korea. The United Nations met that first major 
test with courage and determination. 

We have to be realistic in evaluating the record 
of the United Nations in Korea. The test came 
when the flood tide of Communist imperialism had 
reached its peak. The aggressors were ready. 
Their plans had been carefully made. The rest 
of us were not. 

That is, of course, always an advantage enjoyed 
by the outlaws in any community. They are not 
bound by ties that restrict honorable men. 

But the U.N. met the challenge. That the 
United States was obliged to bear a dispropor- 
tionate share of the burden istrue. Wedid. But 
it is also true that 15 U.N. nations other than the 
United States did contribute armed forces and that 
a total of 46 nations made some form of contribu- 
tion, whether military or economic. And it should 
be added that during the past months 75 percent 
of the frontline in Korea was manned by non- 
United States forces. 

Only time will reveal the ultimate bearing of 
the Korean experience on the prospects for world 
peace. It is a lesson, however, for other would- 
be aggressors and one, I think, that will not be 
lost. From now on small independent countries 
can have a greater sense of security that they will 
not be battered down by international big bullies. 

The U.N. learned much by the Korean action. 
It has already begun to improve its procedures. 
In the case of a future such attack, it is hoped that 
all the nations of the free world will want to make 
their resources available. 

All of us here today remember the failure of the 
League of Nations to meet aggression in the case 
of Ethiopia. At the time the aggression was 
launched in Korea, the Ethiopians themselves did 
not forget it. Emperor Haile Selassie, in sending 
his troops to fight with the U.N. forces, told them 
to remember that, in paying this debt of honor, 
they were laying the foundations of a universal 
system of collective security not only in behalf of 
Ethiopia but for all nations of the world, great 
and small, powerful and weak. 

The United Nations has not shied away from 
the realities of the postwar threat to peace. The 
original concept of the U.N. stands. It is the 
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world that has changed since 1945. It isn’t a 
happy world. But it will not become happier 
merely by our closing our eyes and pretending 
that it is happy. 

The situation has added tremendously to the 
responsibilities of the United States. It has made 
our task infinitely more difficult. 

The tasks we faced in 1945 were difficult enough. 
But with even a minimum of good will on the part 
of all nations, they could have been resolved in 
time. And, with the exception of the Soviet bloc, 
that will was there. Again excepting the U.S.S.R. 
and the nations in chains to the Kremlin, it is 
still there. 


Major Developments in the International Picture 


This past year has seen a combination of major 
developments in the international picture. 

In the United States a new administration under 
President Eisenhower has come into office. It has 
demonstrated firmness in its resolve for peace and 
firmness in its determination to maintain vigilance 
until the leaders of the Soviet Union have demon- 
strated by deeds, not words, their intention to co- 
operate in the efforts to bring peace and pros- 
perity to the world. 

In the Soviet Union the Stalin era has ended, 
and we are witnessing the difficulties of bequeath- 
ing his malignant power to his successors, who- 
ever they may be. The courage of the East Ger- 
mans and unrest in the satellites has shaken the 
illusion of Soviet invincibility. It has demon- 
strated that these 8 years of satellite slavery have 
not dimmed the will for freedom. 

The fighting in Korea has been halted and the 
Communist aggression there repelled. 

These are bright notes. They are shadowed, 
however, by the fact that awesome weapons of 
destruction, we know now, are in the hands of 
a little group of unprincipled men in the Com- 
munist orbit bent upon world domination. It is 
one of the most dangerous facts of history that 
these weapons are in the hands of men who have 
no conception of moral law. 

The alternatives under this situation were re- 
cently stated by President Eisenhower. The first 
is the prolongation of world tension, deeper and 
deeper shadows. 

The second alternative is the goal set by the 
United Nations. It is a world moving toward 
peace and prosperity through the cooperative ef- 
forts of all men and all nations. It is a world, 
freed from fear, tackling its other problems in the 
spirit of cooperation to which the U.N. is dedi- 
cated. 

One of the tasks of American leadership is to 
make these alternatives clear to the world—clear, 
if possible, to the Soviet world. And until the 
Soviet world has made the right choice, the United 
States has these responsibilities set forth in Presi- 
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dent Eisenhower’s speech of October 6,? which I 
would like to quote to you: 


We and our friends in the free world must build, main- 
tain, and pay for a military might assuring us reasonable 
safety from attack. From this position of secure con- 
fidence, we must seek to know and respond to the legiti- 
mate aspirations and hopes of all peoples. We must ar- 
range trade systems that will provide each with the 
necessaries of life and opportunity for self-advancement. 
We must seek to understand and resolve age-old preju- 
dices, ambitions, and hatreds that still scar great parts of 
the whole world. . .. We must provide machinery and 
techniques to encourage that peaceful communication and 
mutual confidence which alone can finally lift the burden 
of arms from the backs of men. 


These are heavy responsibilities. They call for 
the best we can offer in the way of leadership. 
They call for almost superhuman qualities of 
patience, tolerance, and wisdom. 

I think we are equal to the task. We are very 
fortunate, however, that we will not have to carry 
it alone. Ambassador Lodge said once that if the 
U.N. did not exist men everywhere today would be 
demanding its immediate creation. He added: 
“Tt, the U.N., stands between the U.S. and inter- 
national anarchy. It stands between us and 
World War III or the extinction of human free- 
dom—or both.” 


U. N. Has Nationwide and Nonpartisan Support 


We built better than we knew back in 1945. 

At the time the U.N. was organized, the Ameri- 
can people were solidly back of the proposal. Sup- 
port was nationwide and nonpartisan. When the 
charter came up for ratification in the Senate, you 
will remember, the vote was 89 to 2. 

That support, I am convinced, has not wavered. 
Recent opinion polls, in fact, indicate that it has 
oa risen. The American people believe in the 


There are, to be sure, critics. Some of these, 
though relatively small in number, are pretty in- 
temperate and a good deal of the time get more 
attention with their loud noises than those who 
express mature and realistic support for the 
United Nations. 

Support of the U.N., however, has, I think, un- 
dergone certain changes. I have only recently re- 
turned to the United States after some years on 
foreign assignments, and I detect the difference. 
I sense on the part of many people an increasingly 
analytical frame of mind where the U.N. is con- 
cerned. 

That is healthy and should be encouraged. It 
is a more mature approach to the tasks facing the 
world and the United States. Too many of our 
people, I am afraid, indulged in a lot of day- 
dreaming at the time the U.N. was organized. 
In the light of their own hopes, they saw it as an 
end of their war-worn frustrations, as a sort of 


? BULLETIN of Oct. 19, 1953, p. 507. 
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magical machine into which we could pour the 
nations of the world and the peoples and auto. 
matically grind out peace and prosperity. 

The pitfalls in that attitude were many. In 
the first place, it was not true. And in the see. 
ond, it relieved a lot of the daydreamers of per. 
sonal responsibility in the matter. The machine 
was to do the job. The U.N. alone could accom. 
plish the miracle. 

It didn’t work that way. It didn’t, and it will 
not. 

Testifying recently before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, Ambassador Lodge put 
it this way: 

In the struggle for peace, as in every other human 
endeavor, the success of the struggle depends directly on 
how hard you work, how deeply you sacrifice, how sin- 
cerely you care. 

While the need for the United Nations is as strong and 
as steady as the human yearning for peace, its future 
success depends entirely on the extent to which its men- 
bers support it. It is up to them. 


It is up to us. 

How to bring this sense of personal responsi- 
bility home to all Americans is a problem. It is 
one that you and I should be seriously pie 
and working upon at this crucial stage in the U.N. 

America’s support of the U.N. must be based on 
sound and realistic understanding of its capabili- 
ties and its limitations. It has not brought and 
cannot bring the millennium. But it is still man- 
kind’s brightest hope for peace. And peace could 
well be his only hope of survival. 

American leadership finds its voice in Washing- 
ton. But that voice is powerless unless it 1s 
backed by the people. 

Here your group, and other groups with similar 
interests, have a special assignment. And it is an 
assignment that goes beyond this room and your 
membership. It covers the entire United States 

One concluding thought. Americans are nota 
patient people, but in this crisis we must learn and 
practice patience. President Eisenhower has 
said: 

... peace cannot be achieved suddenly by force, by 
edict or by treaty. It can come only slowly and tor 
tuously. It will not be won by dark threats, or glittering 


slogans. It will be born only of courage, knowledge, pa- 
tience and leadership. 


These are hard facts. But I think America can 
face them. To face them, however, Americans 
— have the facts. And that, I’ll admit, will be 
a job. 

Tt isn’t, as I see it, only a question of explaining 
the provisions of the Charter of the U.N. This, of 
course, is basic and important, but there is more 
to the story. To understand the U.N., to recog: 
nize its strength and its limitations, one must look 
beyond the U.N. Charter to the steady day-to-day 
operations of the U.N. The U.N. is faced, day 
by day, with hundreds of problems—political, eco- 
nomic, and social. Every time the U.N. faces 4 
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roblem, it must resolve conflicting pressures from 
its members. Resolving these pressures requires 
rsistent efforts which receive little if any notice. 
tis these efforts, however, that are building the 
UN. into an increasingly effective instrument of 
ace. 

The American people should get a full picture 
of how the U.N. operates. Your Government can 
help and will. But much of the work of inform- 
ing the people can best be done through the efforts 
of organizations such as yours. 

Together we can help to lay a foundation for the 

ceful world we want—a world in which, as 
Soctary Dulles said, we will “put to rout the vast 
impersonal forces which seem imperiously to de- 
mand that humanity be bent and broken merely 
to produce the engines for its own destruction.” 


PUBLIC OPINION AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


by Assistant Secretary Murphy * 


Our Government gave full support to the 
United Nations when it was founded because an 
organized effort by the sovereign nations was 
essential if the world was to avoid the disaster 
ofathird world war. After 8 years of experience, 
strong support for the United Nations remains 
fundamental to our foreign policy. As President 
Eisenhower recently ut it, the United Nations 
is “sheer necessity.’ tt is “man’s best organized 
hope to substitute the conference table for the 
battlefield.” 

This policy is founded on a broad base of public 
support. 

The United Nations Charter was approved in 
the Senate by the overwhelming vote of 89-2. 
Both major parties have sustained their support 
through the years and have made positive contri- 
butions to United States leadership in the United 
Nations. The United States has always been 
represented in the General Assembly by a 
mpertioan delegation. 

You recall, I am sure, the great enthusiasm 
with which the American public greeted the 
United Nations when it was founded. Since then 
we in the State Department have maintained a 
close watch on the trend of American public 
opinion in relation to the United Nations. All 
indications of public opinion trends—polls, news- 

aper editorials, opinions of organizations and 
eaders, etc.—have been regularly evaluated. I 
would like to give you three significant conclusions 
of these surveys: 

1. The vast majority of Americans continue to 
believe in the value of the United Nations and to 





* Address made at the Herald Tribune Forum on Oct. 18 
(U.S./U.N. press release dated Oct. 16). 
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support United States membership in it. No other 
institution or issue in the field of foreign relations 
draws such sustained support from organizations 
and qos of citizens throughout the country. 

2. Naturally, individual Americans from time 
to time express dissatisfaction with pro in 
the United Nations. The degree of their dissatis- 
faction has varied with specific events but has not 
affected their underlying belief in the United 
Nations. 

3. During recent years, the United Nations 
has been under heavy attack from a vociferous 
minority of the press and from a few zealous in- 
dividuals and organizations. Such attacks have 
apparently been effective in producing, in some 
limited areas, the impression that local sentiment 
was predominantly hostile to the United Nations. 

What is the meaning of these conclusions? 

First, I believe it is a mistake to underestimate 
the firm American faith in the United Nations. 
This faith springs from the deep-seated feeling of 
almost all Americans that the world should be or- 
ganized under conditions of law and justice so that 
sovereign nations can work together to prevent 
war and improve conditions of life. The aims of 
the United Nations Charter coincide with the aims 
of United States foreign policy. 

Now this does not mean at all that we as a gov- 
ernment or as a people are blindly committed to 
some visionary adventure. It does not mean that 
the United States has sacrificed sovereign rights 
to the United Nations, or that the United Nations 
is the only instrumentality of our foreign policy. 
Nor do we have to accept without question pre 
posals of other nations or agree with the actions 
or views of United Nations officials when they are 
contrary to our national interest. 

What this basic faith does mean is simply that 
we intend as a nation to do our best to fulfill our 
obligations as a member of the United Nations. 
We want to use United Nations machinery wher- 
ever it will be helpful. We want to see the United 
Nations as an instrument of world peace get 
stronger, not weaker. 

We know, of course, that the United Nations 
mirrors the world as it is, not as most of us would 
like it to be. Occasionally there is a tendency to 
blame the mirror if the image is disturbing. It 
seems to me that some of the periodic expressions 
of frustration with the United Nations could be 
avoided or at least lessened if responsibility for 
lack of progress in some fields were placed not on 
the organization but on those who fail to carry out 
their international obligations and the purposes 
of the charter. 

I daresay, too, that some dissatisfaction with the 
United Nations among its American friends is due 
to genuine lack of understanding. Many Ameri- 
cans are glad to play host to the United Nations. 
They like to visit the United Nations as a tourist 
attraction. They follow sensationalized or major 
events in the United Nations. They know how 
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much the success of the United Nations depends on 
American support. But they are sometimes ir- 
ritated and exasperated by how others talk and 
vote in the United Nations. Sometimes they may 
think our spokesmen are not forthright or ag- 
gressive enough. They want more and faster ac- 
tion and less talk. 

These are, by and large, the healthy, normal 
sentiments of people who are searching to adjust 
their earlier rosy cians for the United Nations to 
the hard realities of the postwar years. 

The challenge here, I believe, is to help these 
Americans in a constructive way by giving them a 
better understanding of the way the United Na- 
tions works. 

For example, let me consider with you for a 
minute the role of public opinion in the United 
Nations as one factor that requires greater appre- 
ciation. 

What happens in the United Nations affects not 
only American public opinion but also public 
opinion throughout the world. The United Na- 
tions has perhaps the largest assemblage of inter- 
national press, radio and other media representa- 
tives of any place in the world. What United 
States delegates say and do in the United Nations 
echoes throughout the world and affects public 
opinion in these countries. Our delegates, there- 
fore, try to act in ways which will be persuasive 
to other public opinions as well as to our own. 
Foreign delegates are faced with similar prob- 
lems. They, too, must often take into account 
public opinion pressures from their own countries. 
And so, if what Americans hear in the United 
Nations is not always exactly what they would 
wish to hear, they should remember that the dele- 
gates are performing on a world stage, not just 
an American stage, and that their remarks must 
be prepared accordingly. 

There are from time to time in the United States 
hostile attacks against the United Nations. These 
are very different from the dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed by supporters of the United Nations. 
Some of these attacks have been launched by 
vociferous and well organized local groups and 
are apparently intended to discredit international 
cooperation by destroying American faith in the 
United Nations. The fact that these attacks come 
only from a small minority should not lead to 
underestimating their potential for undermining 
support for the United Nations. Some of these 
hostile attacks have proved effective in certain 
local areas. I think that it is important that close 
attention be paid to these local movements. 

The primary responsibility for meeting this 
destructive criticism of the United Nations rests 
with the organizations and individuals who sup- 
port the United Nations with vigor and intelli- 
gence. With the overwhelming support of the 
American people, there is no reason for United 
Nations supporters to be less vocal, energetic, or 
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organized than destructive minority element 
There is need for expression in this democr 
of ours of the strong public opinion which seeny 
unquestionably to favor American participation 
in this great international new The more that 
experienced organizations pool their efforts, th 
stronger will be the response to these destructiyy 
attacks upon the United Nations. 

I cannot stress too strongly how dependent 
effective American leadership is upon the devel 
ment of greater public understanding of th 
United Nations. Without such intelligent under. 
standing, United States leadership may be img 
ile and vulnerable to destructive attacks. Wi 
proper understanding, the possibilities fo 
strengthening the organization in its effort tp 
realize its basic aims are greatly increased. 

We in the Government look to American public 
opinion for guidance with respect to our official 
policy toward the United Nations. We want to 
continue our policy of firm support for the United 
Nations. We intend to do so. We will succeed 
if those organizations and leaders who favor the 
United Nations assume responsibility for develop- 
ing support for it by the American people ona 
basis of constructive understanding. 


OUR BEST HOPE FOR PEACE 
by Assistant Secretary Morton * 


The U.N.’s founding may be officially com- 
memorated one day a year. But the U.N. itself 
is worthy of our thoughts and our full confidence 
every day of the year. It represents our best hope 
for peace. Its support is basic to our foreign 
policy. It does have a very real bearing on our 
national security. 

I will admit that the United Nations has its 
shortcomings. Most of them result from the fail- 
ure of some member states to live up to their 
charter obligations. However, there are some it- 
adequacies which might be remedied by changes 
in the charter itself. 

In 1955 the General Assembly will vote on the 
calling of a review conference as prescribed in the 
charter. The Secretary of State has already an- 
nounced that we will vote in favor of such a con- 
ference. In the meantime, interested Americans 
are urged to study the issues and to offer their 
recommendations for constructive and realistic 
improvements which the U.S. can propose. 

We have an open mind on this. We want to 
take steps which will strengthen, not weaken, the 
United Nations. 

However, I would not leave the impression that 


* Address made at the United Nations Week observance 
at Kingsport, Tenn., on Oct. 22 (press release 576 dated 
Oct. 20). 
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lement, any changes in the charter, of themselves, are 
nocragy to provide us with a made-to-order solu- 
h seens} tion of all the major problems plaguing mankind 
1patiop today. Nor do I want to leave the impression 
ore thath that the existing charter has handcuffed the U.N. 
rts, th Such has certainly not been the case. 

tructinf Ifthe U.N. has not lived up to all the hopes of 
its founders, that is largely because many of those 
endent} hopes were unrealistic. As Secretary of State 
~ Dulles has said : 

o 


under. They arose from underestimating the profound difficulties 
“} which lie in the way of establishing an international order 


e a of peace and justice. 
I slat aan ; : 
43 for} A more realistic view of the kind of world in 


fort tp) Which we live will make it easier for those who 
: Cape miracles to be satisfied with what the 
- public} U-N. has actually accomplished. And it has ac- 
official | COMplished much. | ; 

vant tp} Consider what it has achieved in the political 
United} sphere. Nineteen hundred and forty-six may seem 
succee| | uke a long time ago in an era in which political 
vor the} developments are geared to jet propulsion and 
evelop. atomic power. But the United Nations met and 
le ona} Slved a particularly difficult problem in that year. 
_ Soviet troops had occupied northern Iran dur- 
ing the war. The Soviets had agreed to remove 
these troops within a given period of time follow- 
ingthe war’send. . 

The Soviets showed no sign of honoring this 
agreement in early 1946. Further, their troops 
were hindering the efforts of the Iranian Govern- 
ment to put down a Communist-led revolt in 
northern Iran. The Iranian Government there- 

com-} fore brought the matter to the attention of the 
itself | United Nations. 
idence} An aroused world opinion—aroused by the pub- 
t hope } lic debate of the issues before the U.N.—caused 
oreign | the Soviets to withdraw their troops. A very 
mn our} short time later, the revolt in northern Iran 
_ | collapsed. 
jas 18} In 1946-47, the Indonesians and the Dutch were 
e fail- | in conflict with each other. There was a definite 

their | threat to peace. The matter was brought to the 
ne ii } attention of the U.N. by various member nations. 
anges} U.N. mediators stepped into the picture. They 
convinced both parties to transfer their differences 
mn the } from the battlefield to the conference table. And 
in the } in 1949 the new Republic of Indonesia took its 
ly an- | placeamong the independent nations of the world. 
icon- } The U.N. had scored again. 
ricans | ~=In 1946-47, Communist-led rebels were seeking 
their | to overthrow the legitimate Greek Government. 
istic | They were receiving assistance from various Com- 
munist States of Eastern Europe. The United 
nt to | States went to the aid of the Greek Government 
1, the } with military equipment and technical advice. 
And the United Nations, upon receiving a com- 
that | plaint from the Greek Government, set up a spe- 
cial committee to observe and report to the world 
vance | 2 What the Communist States to the north were 
dated | doing to help the rebels inside Greece. 
his U. N. measure, coupled with our own di- 
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rect aid to Greece, did much to help the Greek 
Government to win its battle against the 
revolutionaries. 

The new State of Israel was born with the help 
of the United Nations as well as our own support. 
But Israel, emerging in an area of great tension 
and distress, found itself at war with neighboring 
Arab States. The causes of the conflict were com- 
plex, even as are those which continue to make 
the Arab-Israeli relationship a difficult one. 

But the United Nations was able to bring the 
fighting to a close. An armistice—uneasy though 
it is today—has replaced war in the Near East. 

The former Italian colonies in North Africa 
represented a major problem in the years imme- 
diately following World War II. Great Britain, 
France, the Soviet Union, and the United States 
could not agree as to their disposition. The 
matter was p tender before the U.N. General 
Assembly, the Great Powers having agreed to 
aapeps the General Assembly’s recommendations. 

The General Assembly recommended a course 
of action and in so doing made possible the inde- 
pendence of Libya and opened the road to inde- 
pendence for Italian Somaliland in 1960, with 
Italy serving as trustee until then. Eritrea be- 
came an autonomous unit federated with Ethiopia. 

The U.N. had demonstrated that colonies could 
move toward self-government through peaceful 
discussion and negotiations. And it had elimi- 
nated a source of friction in world affairs. 

And, then, there was Korea. Korea has been 
a painful experience for America. It brought 
suffering and unhappiness into many American 
homes. We have had to pay a bitter price in 
Korea. 

I know these things. And I know how hard 
it is for those American families who have lost 
a dear one in Korea to think in terms of the polit- 
ical necessities which caused us to support the U.N. 
action in Korea. 

But it is a fact that we had no sound alternative 
to meeting the Communist aggression in Korea. 
And we have gained—not lost—in the process. 


Collective Security on the Battlefield 


An international organization has been able 
to make collective security work on the battle- 
field for the first time in history. The aggressor 
has been halted. An patna SH Republic has 
been saved from being overrun. Other free 
peoples have been shown that the United Na- 
tions had no intention of allowing the Commu- 
nists to get away with aggression in Korea or 
anywhere else. 

What might have been a vital Communist 
step toward control of all Asia became an equally 
vital misstep for the Communists. Any time- 
table that the Kremlin might have had for piece- 
meal destruction of the free nations went out of 
date in Korea. 
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We Americans fought for America when we 
fought in Korea. Had we not fought, had we not 
helped to stop the Communists in Korea, we might 

ay be trying to stop them on our own doorsteps. 

Today, there is no fighting in Korea. Mass 
bloodshed has been brought to a close. The Com- 
munists have signed what from our point of view 
is an honorable truce. Under the terms of this 
armistice, we have sacrificed neither principle 
nor any major defensive advantage. And there 
are adequate safeguards provided by the armistice 
should the Communists seek to violate it. 

As you know, the armistice agreement provides 
for the holding of a political conference to settle 
the problems which grew out of the Korean con- 
flict. Article 60 of that agreement spells out 
the form this conference is supposed to take. 
Article 60 was phrased as it was at the specific 
insistence of chief Communist negotiator General 
Nam II. ; 

By an overwhelming majority, the United Na- 
tions has accepted the terms of reference for the 
conference as laid down in the armistice agree- 
ment. We have been abiding by those terms of 
reference. 

In doing so, we have been neither dogmatic nor 
obstructive. We have made it clear that we seek 
a reasonable and effective solution to the Korean 
problem. We feel that such solution is an essential 

rerequisite to the settlement of the broader prob- 
ems that bedevil Asia. 

We intend to adhere firmly to those armistice 
terms which provide that no prisoner of war is to 
be forcibly repatriated. We seek a unified and 
independent Korea. We want a stable peace in 
Korea. We want the Korean people to feel se- 
cure and to be secure. We want to help them to 
reconstruct their devastated country. In fact, 
we are ecg helping them to do so. 

We ask only that the Communists work with 
us in achieving these ends. 

I have spoken at some length about Korea and 
about the sort of settlement we would like to see 
there. I would be clear on this one point: There 
is no easy road to solution of the Korean problem. 

If and when the political conference is held, we 
must be prepared for the most difficult and sensi- 
tive of negotiations. We must be realistic in our 
expectations as to results. We must be tolerant. 
And we must certainly be patient. 

What ultimately happens in Korea is of concern 
to the entire world. x satisfactory solution there 
might well open the way to an easing of the many 
other tensions that trouble our relations with the 
Communist nations. The fact that we can even 
dare to think in terms of a satisfactory solution in 
Korea is primarily due to the United Nations 
and what it has achieved there. 

I have concentrated rather heavily on the U.N.’s 
accomplishments in the political sphere. I would 
not leave the impression that the U.N. has limited 
itself to political achievements. It has not. 
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U.N. Accomplishments in Other Fields 


Through its specialized agencies, the U.N. ha 
done a good deal in the fields of education, eq. 
nomic development, health, and others. It has 
waged a constant campaign against illiteracy 
hunger, and disease—against those evils of min 
and body which make for instability. It has 
worked for peace by helping to remove those causes 
of mass dissatisfaction in which subversion breeds, 

It has worked for peace by making it possibk 
for millions of the underprivileged to understand 
the meaning of freedom and to hope for a better 
life through cooperative effort. 

U.N. technicians are teaching agricultunl 
“know-how” to people whose only farm implement 
heretofore was a pointed stick. They are helping 
to set up school systems in southeast Asia and in 
other places where the ability to read and write has 
been limited to a very small percentage of the pop- 
ulation. 

U.N. specialists are carrying the techniques of 
—— medicine to peoples for whom killer 

ike malaria and TB have been constant compan- 

ions. Underdeveloped areas are getting U.N. 
advice on how to harness water power and how to 
increase and store food supplies. 

In these and many other ways the U.N. is con- 
tributing to peace and to human welfare. And 
it is doing so with a healthy respect for the culture 
and the traditions of those being helped. 


It is heeding the words of the Ceylonese engineer 


who told a U.N. official : 


We want to improve our standard of living, but we 
aren’t crying out for skyscrapers. Never forget this: 1 
may dress on my job and work in the same way you 40, 
but when I go home, I get into my sarong, I eat my rice 
and curry with my fingers, I chew my betel, and I lead 
my own life. 

Now, the great majority of Americans under- 
stands the essential role of the United Nations and 
has been constant in its support of the U.N. 

But there are those Americans who do not sup- 
port it. They oppose it from honest conviction. 
And, though I disagree with their point of view,! 
respect their right to hold that point of view o 
any other. 

Freedom to hold any opinion—like the freedom 
to express it—is the essence of democracy. 

However, I cannot be as charitable with thos 
few—the very few—Americans who make a pro 
fession of hurling false and misleading charge 
against the U.N. 

And it is of the greatest importance that thee 
charges be exposed for what they are. I’d like to 
examine just a few of them this evening. 

One all-too-common accusation is that the 
United Nations is controlled by the Soviet Union 
and its satellites. That may sound preposterous 
to you, but there are people who believe it. What 
are the facts? 
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No major Soviet proposal in the U.N. has ever 
been adopted over the opposition of the U.S. 
and the free world. The Soviet Union can rarely 
count on more than 5 supporting votes out of the 
60 in the General Assembly. The Soviet Union 
has boycotted most of the work of the U.N.’s 

ialized agencies. ; 

There is certainly no better evidence of how 
little the Soviets have actually influenced the U.N. 
than the fact that U.N. forces went into Korea 
to halt aggression by North Korea and Communist 
China—both allies of Soviet Russia. 

Some people feel that Soviet influence on U.N. 
aifairs is such that the United Nations could oper- 
ate more effectively if the Soviet Union were not 
a member. Frankly, I cannot see this line of 
reasoning at all. 


Value of Soviet Membership 


The issues we face today would be very much 
the same whether the Soviet Union were inside or 
outsidethe U.N. And are we not better off having 
the Soviet Union in the U.N. where we can hear 
its official point of view expressed at close range 
and where there is always an opportunity for 
eeeenon and negotiation with Soviet representa- 
tives ? 

Of course we are. You will recall, I am sure, 
Soviet efforts to force the West out of Berlin by 
blockade methods in 1948-49. Our amazing air- 
lift which kept Berlin supplied and the courage of 
oviet blockade. But the 
negotiations which actually led to the removal of 
the blockade began in the halls of the United 
Nations. 

This is but one concrete example of how Soviet 

membership in the U.N. has been beneficial from 
our point of view. 
_ A very common fallacy about the U.N. is that 
it can send American boys to fight anywhere at 
any time. The U.N. cannot force any nation to 
send troops anywhere at any time. The national 
forces which have fought with the U.N. in Korea 
were sent there by their own countries. Other 
U.N. member nations volunteered to send troops 
to Korea even as we did. 

I might further point out that the United States 
can veto any action by the U.N. Security Council 
dealing with the use of armed force. 

Some of the U.N.’s more violent critics have 
gone to great lengths to brand it as a “Godless 
organization.” These people find considerable 
fault with the fact that the U.N. Charter does not 
name God. 

This is a strange—even fantastic—argument. 

ur own Constitution does not name God. Does 
that make us ‘a Godless people? Hardly! 

The U.N. General Assembly opens its sessions 
with a moment of silence so that each delegate 
can offer his own prayer as he sees fit. Delegates 
and employees have regular access to a prayer 
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room. And the U.N. Charter itself expresses 
hopes and aims fully consistent with beliefs com- 
mon to the major religious groups of the United 
States. 

One ES you hear every now and then is 
that the U.N. is a great burden on the American 
taxpayer. Just how great is that “burden”? 

In 1952 our contribution to the regular pro- 
gram of the U.N.—this does not include our con- 
tributions to specialized agency work—was 
slightly over $2514 million. That amounted to 
just 16 cents for each American. 

Does 16 cents per person per year sound like 
an imposition on the American taxpayer? In 
1952, our defense budget was $60 billion—almost 
$400 for each American. 

I do not question the need for a sizable defense 
budget. But I do question the argument that we 
cannot afford 16 cents for an international or- 
ganization devoted to peace and security when 
each of us is asked to pay almost $400 to deter 
attack and if necessary to defend ourselves against 


1t. 
The more the U.N. is able to do, the less likely 
is the attack we fear. 


The Charter and Our Constitution 


I should like to examine just one last criticism 
of the U.N. I refer to the belief that the U.N. 
Charter is a threat to our sovereignty and to our 
Constitution. 

The United Nations is an organization of sov- 
ereign states and its charter says so. It is nota 
world government or anywhere close to it. Each 
member retains the right to conduct its own do- 
mestic affairs as it sees fit as long as it does not 
foment aggression or otherwise threaten the peace. 

The U.N. Charter is a treaty. Like all treaties, 
it had to be ratified by the Senate. The ratifica- 
tion vote was89to2. Further, the Supreme Court 
has ruled that no treaty can force us to do what 
the Constitution forbids us to do (Askura vs. the 
city of Seattle). 

The U.N. Charter is not a threat to our sover- 
eignty or to the American Constitution. 

There are those who not only believe that the 
U.N. is such a threat but also carry the argument 
a step farther. These people hold that the exist- 
ing treaty powers of the President should be 
severely curtailed. They believe that such cur- 
tailment is necessary to protect our traditional 
domestic rights and liberties. 

There are today several amendments before 
Congress which would severely cripple the Presi- 
dent’s treaty powers. Any severe limitation of 
the President’s treaty powers would be a blow to 
our entire foreign policy-making process and to 
our national security. I am convinced of this. 

Both Secretary of State Dulles and President 
Eisenhower have made it clear how strongly they 
feel about the issue. 
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The President has said: ° 


. . . I am unalterably opposed to any amendment 
which would change our traditional treaty-making power 
or which would hamper the President in his constitu- 
tional authority to conduct foreign affairs. Today, 
probably as never before in our history, it is essential 
that our country be able effectively to enter into agree- 
ments with other nations. 

As President I have taken an oath to defend the Con- 
stitution. I therefore oppose any change which will 
impair the President’s traditional authority to conduct 
foreign affairs. 


Article VI of our Constitution—the treaty 
clause—has guided our treaty practices for more 
than 175 years. In all that time, not a single treaty 
has ever been invalidated by the Courts for any 
reason. And, I repeat, the Supreme Court has 
the power to invalidate any treaty which it finds 
at odds with our Constitution. 

Are we going to change that which has stood 
the test of time so well? Are we going to fly in 
the face of the factual evidence of the past simply 
because some of us fear something might happen 
in the future? 

Those who would limit the treaty power today 
use some of the same arguments which were heard 
at the Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia 
in 1787 when the treaty clause was being dis- 
cussed. In 1787, these arguments were over- 
whelmingly defeated. The present treaty clause 
was adopted by the Constitutional Convention by 
unanimous vote. 

As I have already pointed out, the Senate repre- 
sents a very important check on any abuse of the 
treaty power even as does the Supreme Court. 
The Senate has always exercised the greatest cau- 
tion in approving treaties of any kind. 

Between 1789 and March 1953, the Senate con- 
sidered 1,224 treaties. It rejected more than 10 
percent of them outright. And it either rejected, 
took no action or approved with limitations al- 
most 30 percent of them. 

Those who would limit the President’s treaty 
powers today are showing something less than the 
full confidence in the Senate which that great 
body deserves. 

Nor is the Senate the only House of Congress 
which can influence the treaty process under ex- 
isting constitutional provisions. Any treaty can 
be invalidated the day after it was made by a 
simple act of Congress. 

Let me repeat that: The Senate and the House 
of Representatives can erase a treaty of any kind 
by passing a bill to that effect. 

The final check on any abuse of treaty power 
lies with the American people. The people can 
and do sit in on the treaty process. The Ad- 
ministration holds hearings before a major treaty 
or executive agreement is to be made so that there 


* BULLETIN of Aug. 10, 1953, p. 192. 
*For an article on the drafting of the treaty clause, 
see ibid., Mar. 10, 1952, p. 371. 
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-~ be no question as to how interested peopk 
eel, 

Individuals and organizations affected by the 
prospective agreement are invited to testify. And 
that testimony plays a vital role in the govern. 
ment’s decision as to whether the agreement ought 
to be made and, if so, what it should contain. 

Finally, by casting ballots on election day, the 
American people can vote in those whom they 
want to conduct their foreign affairs as well as 
vote out those with whom they are dissatisfied, 
No ill-advised treaty—should it by some rar 
chance slip through the many checks designed to 
prevent it—could for long withstand the wrath 
of the people. 

Democracy would be a sham if it could. 

I have spoken at length about the United Na- 
tions and related matters. Yet I have only 
scratched the surface. I believe that the United 
Nations deserves all the reasoned consideration 
and discussion we Americans can give it. And] 
believe that in all sincerity. 

The United Nations is vital to us and to all 
humanity. 

President Eisenhower spoke for the overwhelm- 
ing majority of us, I think, when he said recently:' 


‘ It [the United Nations] is far more than merely 
a desirable organization in these days. Where every new 
invention of the scientist seems to make it more nearly 
possible for man to insure his own elimination from this 
globe, I think the United Nations has become sheer 
necessity. 


I do not think that the United Nations impor- 
tance can be stated any more simply or any more 
directly than that. 


THE U.N. : A FAMILY OF NATIONS 


by Mrs. Frances P. Bolton 
US. Representative to the General Assembly * 


The United Nations to me is a family—strange, 
turbulent, inconsistent, often immature. 

A family is the backbone of a community. It 
is our own basic formula, the foundation upon 
which a community builds itself. The town grows 
from the community; many towns make a nation. 

I look to this family to do the same thing for the 
world, and I ask most earnestly for patience even 
though this is a moment in man’s history when 
evolution itself appears in a hurry. 

Surely we cannot expect the United Nations to 


solve the many far-reaching problems of the world | 


in so short a time. How can we expect it to have 
gained wisdom when it is but 8 years old—this 
family of which I am privileged to be at least 4 
temporary member ? 


* Tbid., Oct. 5, 1953, p. 457. 
* Address made at the Herald Tribune Forum on Oct. 18 
(U.S./U.N. press release dated Oct. 16). 
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What is it all about, this family of nations? 
Basically it is a dream taking shape—the dream of 
human understanding and world peace. Here 
there are no guns. We hurl words at each other, 
words that sometimes may be harsh but are ulti- 
mately clarifying. Do you know of any parlia- 
mentary body where that is not so? 

I am a Member of the Congress of the United 
States. We all speak the same language, studied 
at the same kind of schools, which taught us prett; 
much the same ideas and ideals; yet we battle eac 
other daily. Coming to this great international 
parliamentary forum, I have been amazed that 
mien and women from 60 different countries with 
different histories, cultures, ideals, and languages 
could have learned to cooperate with each other 
so quickly in so many fields. 

Today we should be grateful that men do not 
cross the street to ita each other as the early 
delegates to Geneva did in the beginning of the 
League of Nations! That much at least we all 
learned. 

So I would say to you: Be glad of the noise 
and the battles of words—and be patient while 
we grow up. I would further suggest to you that 
we have the bone, sinew, and tissue—the blood, 
vigor, and vision of the world to grow up in and 
fulfill the dream. 

No one is more aware of the criticism of the 
United Nations than I, for I come from the edge 
of the section of this country which has always 
been suspicious of international contacts, of in- 
ternational organizations of all sorts and kinds. 
Loyal Americans all, but curiously unaware of the 
inevitable effect of communication and transpor- 
tation changes which make this country so closely 
related to all other countries. Tuberculosis in 
Greece and leprosy in the Pacific touch us; hoof 
and mouth disease and rinderpest half way across 
the world may mean the same plagues here unless 
stopped at the source. 

_Many people are not aware that the United Na- 
tions and its special agencies are working in the 
fields of health, the development of national re- 
sources, etc. Such a forum as this, bringing to 
the people of this country a broad picture of the 
many-sidedness of this amazing organization will, 
I hope, be an incentive to schools and clubs and 
organizations of all sorts, to look at the world in a 
new light. Surely only when there is more knowl- 
edge can there be greater understanding out of 
which can come peace! 

The United Nations today is young—all too few 
people know its possibilities. It has weaknesses. 
It presents possible dangers. Even so, it is an 
effort of good will between people of all sorts 
and kinds to take mankind out of the dungeons 
of misunderstanding into the light. 

Achievement and purpose become possible only 
as and if patience and tolerance are used. 

But I would warn those who would take us 
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asunder, for in our uncertain fashion—often with 
trembling fingers that have not yet become adept— 
we seek to build though our cement may not be 
well mixed, for in the overeagerness of youth we 
do not understand the ingredients too well. Yet 
I do suggest that this inexperience itself has 
certain achievements. Fashioned roughly, but 
nonetheless with certain strength and adherence 
to good will, it shows to those who have patience 
and foresight that we are building a tower of 
strength. 

This is not owr tower; it is for your preservation 
and ours, for the preservation of mankind. Have 
patience, friends, with our efforts as we seek to 
bring this intransigeant, turbulent, not yet even 
half-grown family to maturity. 

There are those who see only our shortcomings; 
we know they are there for all the world to see. 
There are those who see only danger within this 
young family. Of these I would ask: “What 
would you have done better?” How dare those 
without a plan say it cannot work! I say to you 
that it can and must work because we have come 
together in holy covenant that it shall be so. 


U.S. To Cease Participation 
in Ocean Station Program 


Press release 585 dated October 22 


The Government of the United States has in- 
formed the International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation that the United States will not participate 
in the North Atlantic Ocean Station program? 
after the expiration of the present agreement, 
June 30, 1954. 

This action was taken in response to a request 
from Icao for a statement of the U.S. position on 
future participation. Icao will notify the other 
member nations which are parties to this agree- 
ment of the U.S. position. 

Representatives of the private U.S. civil air 
carriers operating on the North Atlantic air routes 
have informed the Air Coordinating Committee 
that, in their opinion, no further civil-aviation 
requirement exists for the services rendered by 
the program. - 

A thorough re-examination of all the benefits 
derived by the United States has recently been 
conducted by interested agencies of the Govern- 
ment. Taking into consideration the views of the 
air carriers, the Government of the United States 
has concluded that continued participation in the 
program, which involves substantial cost, can no 


longer be justified. 


1For an article concerning this program, see BULLETIN 
of Nov. 7, 1949, p. 683. 
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Building a Community of Free Nations 


by Under Secretary Smith* 


It is the belief of this administration that the 
welfare of the American people is best advanced 
in a community of nations at peace. American 
foreign policy has as its objective the building of 
a world peace, one that is equitable and enduring. 
Our allies in the community of free nations have 
similar aims. 

Regrettably, since the end of World War II, 
we have been met at almost every turn by the ex- 

ansionist policies of international communism. 

hese policies, no matter how they were executed 
at any particular time or place, supported one 
single aim—the extension of the influence and con- 
trol of the Soviet orbit. 

The conflict between the peaceful aims of this 
country and its associates and the dynamic — 
sionism of the Soviet Union is a condition which 
we confront everywhere in the world. It is the 
source of most of the tensions that endanger world 


This phenomenon accents the complexity of the 
problems with which we must deal, but the fact is 
that, even if the Soviet attitude were conciliatory 
and cooperative, the peace we seek would not be 
easily won. The difficulties to be resolved would 
still be extensive even if communism were sud- 
denly to vanish from the face of the earth. 

Thus, we find ourselves dealing with problems 
which have no direct connection with the Soviet 
Union but which are nevertheless complicated by 
the character of Soviet policy. And, in addition, 
we must cope with situations which are exclusively 
the product of aggressive Communist policy. 

These peculiar conditions have made demands 
on American leadership which are without paral- 
lel in history. We are in a situation which I will] 
call “nonwar,” for want of a better term, and dur- 
ing this unhappy period of history we must pur- 
sue a dual purpose. We are called upon simul- 
taneously to prevent war and make peace. 

In order to prevent war, we have been increas- 
ing our strength—our moral, our economic, and 
our military power. The latter element, increase 


* Address made at the University of South Carolina, 
Columbia, S. C., on Oct. 20 (press release 574). 
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in military power, may seem inconsistent with our 
peaceful purposes. Actually it is not. We have 
ourselves sought peace through weakness for 100 
years, and this formula has failed. 

We are aware that the Soviet leaders have a 
realistic respect for strength, and their behavior 
has demonstrated repeatedly that strength is an 
effective deterrent to aggressive adventures. 

To create the necessary defensive strength, we 
have entered into a partnership with the other 
free nations who share our ideals. This is simply 
realistic. Obviously, no single nation can stand 
alone against the Communist orbit. Obviously, 
also, no coalition which does not include this coun- 
try can muster power necessary to survive. On the 
other hand, an effective defensive coalition which 
includes the United States can demonstrate such 
strength as to place it beyond challenge. 

But physical strength x fe has negative over- 
tones. So the factor of strength in our policy is 
joined with constructive action to develop a more 
viable pattern of international relations. 


The U.N., a Focal Point of U.S. Policy 


One focal point of the positive phase of US. 
policy is the United Nations. The fact that Gov- 
ernor Byrnes was asked to serve on our delegation 
indicates the importance we attach to the U.N. as 
a forum where statesmen from all nations can meet 
to resolve the difficulties which confront the world. 
In the U.N., we have the machinery for negotiat- 
ing differences and settling controversies | 
peaceful means. And beyond this, in the special- 
ized agencies, a vast amount of constructive activ- 
ity is afoot, designed to deal with current problems 
by eliminatin the causes which generate them. I 
refer to the World Health Organization, the Food 
on Agriculture Organization, and others like 
them. 

We all have heard criticism of these efforts. 
At one time, in my ignorance, I was inclined to 
criticize them myself. I know better now. I real- 
ize that they are an effective blend of idealism 
and practicality, part of a concerted effort to help 
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the peoples of the world improve their lot—to give 
them something better to live for. Their purpose 
is to keep alive and foster that spiritual quality 
that distinguishes free men from the slaves of 
Communist totalitarianism. 

And when one studies the eateaty of commu- 
nism, it becomes apparent that only by positive 
action of this kind can we make headway. 

Hunger, disease, and misery are root causes of 
unrest—seedbeds of violence, revolt, and of ex- 
tremism. They are the conditions on which com- 


> munism thrives. 


Those who live in want, poorly sheltered, and 
chronically underfed, are not likely to be impressed 
by talk of intangibles like freedom, democracy, 
and independence. But when the highly organ- 
ized and cleverly disguised Communists promise 
better food, housing, and medical care, they re- 
spond. Not until too late do they realize that the 
price exacted from them includes everything that 
makes man, as an individual, a self-respecting hu- 
man being instead of a slave. 

Often, several phases of American policy are 
brought into play jointly or in sequence in a par- 
ticular area. Korea is an illustration. The 
Cairo declaration of 1943 first set forth our ob- 
jective of a unified and independent Korean nation. 

e still seek a unified and independent Korea. 
Despite a formal commitment to that effect, the 
Soviet Union blocked unification and transformed 
a line of demarcation drawn for the Japanese sur- 
render into an unnatural boundary that divided 


the country. After several years of unsuccessful . 


effort to persuade the Soviet Union to live up to 

its pledges, we went ahead without Russia. In 

conjunction with the U.N., we helped the Korean 

— south of the 38th Parallel to establish the 
epublic of Korea. 

Ve provided economic assistance to get the new 
nation on its feet and took part in the training 
and equipping of a modest military force for the 
defense of the Republic. 

Then came the brutal Communist aggression 
and the reaction of the United States and the 
United Nations. Collective security was invoked, 
and the free peoples met aggression with force. 


| In doing so, we wrote a new page in history, 


because we demonstrated, even though imperfectly, 
the principle of collective security against 
aggression. 

Although the issue is far from resolved as yet, 
we have been through a period of political and 
economic action in Korea, then a military inter- 
val, and now we have returned to the political 
and economic arena once more. As you know, we 
have already initiated a program of economic re- 
habilitation to help repair the damage of war. 
And whether or not the political conference called 
for in the armistice agreement is actually con- 
vened, we will not cease our efforts to obtain a 
unified and independent Korea. 

There is one point which has not been suffi- 
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ciently emphasized. Article 60 of the armistice 
agreement provides that the conference should be 
made up of the two sides actually engaged in the 
fighting. This article appears in the ment be- 
cause the Communists insisted on it. We accepted 
it for that reason. And now, the Communists are 
opposing the joint proposal adopted by the U.N. 
General Assembly which conforms to the language 
of their own article. 

In this, and in other matters relating to Korea 
the United Nations have followed a decent and 
reasonable course. If the conference is not con- 
vened, the blame will lie entirely with the Com- 
munists. And if we cannot get a conference, it 
will be because, once more, the Communists have 
blocked a settlement while maintaining the ap- 
pearance of wanting to negotiate. 


The Struggle in Indochina 


Another pressure point in the Far East is Indo- 
china. Although the nature of the situation there 
differs in some respects from Korea, it is cut from 
the same pattern. 

In Indochina the Communist apparatus, work- 
ing through local elements, has likewise resorted 
to force to gain control. The Communist-spon- 
sored guerrilla movement marches under a banner 
as fraudulent as any ever devised. It bps rts to 
represent the forces of nationalism and independ- 
ence, although clearly an arm of Communist ag- 
gression, receiving direction, supplies, and equip- 
ment from the Red masters of China. 

This bitter and bloody struggle between the to- 
talitarian forces of communism and the demo- 
cratic French Union is now in its eighth year. It 
has cost France men and resources she can ill af- 
ford and the people of the Associated States have 
paid a proportionate toll. The war has been 
draining the French treasury at the rate of more 
than a billion dollarsa year. Total French Union 
casualties exceed those the United States suffered 
in Korea. 

Concurrently with the fighting, France and the 
legitimate governments of the Associated States 
have attempted to proceed with an orderly transi- 
tion from colonial status to full independence. 

This has required time, patience, and tolerance. 
Meanwhile, in France the continued outpourin 
of blood and treasure without clear prospect o 
final success was causing serious misgiving. 
Counsels of despair began to be heard. 

The situation was a matter of great concern to 
this country, as well as to our allies. Indochina 
is of vital importance strategically and Lacon gona. 
If it should fall to the Communists, it might well 
open the door to all Southeast Asia. And once 
having grasped this vital area, the Communists 
would be in a position to exert overwhelming pres- 
sure on neighboring areas. 

Two recent developments have radically altered 
the situation for the better. Last July, a declara- 
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tion of the French Government invited the Asso- 
ciated States in effect to write their own tickets 
as far as their relations with France were con- 
cerned. This declaration has done much to re- 
move lingering doubts about French intentions. 
It has dealt a crushing blow to the Communist 
claim that the Viet Minh is fighting for liberty. 

This foresighted political action supplied a vital 
ingredient to the success of the French Union ef- 
fort that previously had been lacking. 

Concurrently, there has been a revitalization of 
the military effort. General Navarre has brought 
a fresh vigor—a determination to discontinue a 
policy of static defense and to assume a strong of- 
fensive strate Increased military strength, 
French and native, is being provided. 

Considering the domestic situation in France 
and the severe strain being exerted on the coun- 
try, one must applaud the courage and determina- 
tion with which this struggle is being carried on. 
We are inclined to forget about it here, but we 
must not do so. The war in Indochina cannot be 
carried to a successful conclusion without timely 
assistance from the United States. Such assist- 
ance is essential to our own security and to that of 
the free world. We have therefore agreed to make 
a very substantial increase in our aid and thus to 
bolster the French plan in the coming year. 

We are already seeing some of the results of 
this investment in the struggle against aggression, 
and there is good reason to be optimistic about the 
future. A few months ago, Indochina presented 
a gloomy prospect. Now, because of a well- 

lanned, collective effort by France, the Associated 
States, and the United States, the situation has 
changed decidedly for the better. 

In Korea, in Indochina—indeed in our relations 
with all nations—American policy can be fully 
understood only if account is taken of its central 
thread of morality and principle. Throughout 
our political history, we have adhered to the ideals 
of liberty and decency and self-determination. 
We cannot be true to ourselves if ever we exclude 
these ideals from our foreign policy, or if we com- 
promise them in any way. 

On the other hand, we have endeavored, and 
will continue to endeavor, to avoid even the ap- 
pearance of imposing our way of life on our allies 
and associates. I am fearful that this is not fully 
realized either here or abroad. 

Last evening I read with genuine emotion an 
article by a distinguished Canadian journalist, a 
warm friend and objective critic, on the resent- 
ments and misunderstandings between the people 
of America and of the free nations who are asso- 
ciated with us. He said that probably the most 
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important and certainly the most terrifying fac 
in the free world today is not Russia’s stre 
Europe’s weakness, or anything that can be meas. 
ured by statistics. It is the dry rot of mutul 
resentment. It is the intangible misunderstand. 
ings developing in the minds of nameless millions 
that is steadily undermining the friendship of the 
old world and the new, the friendship on whid 
the fate of both must hang. 

I have heard this referred to as a decline of 
American prestige. This is not correct. Pre. 
tige, in one sense, is measured by material and 
moral strength. The material and moral strength 
of this country has increased, not declined. If the 
man in the street in London, in Paris, or in Berlin 
is inclined to indulge in the luxury of hating 
America, and if we are inclined at times to recipro- 
cate, it is because we have failed to grasp the first 
facts of each other’s lives. Let us differ if we 
must. But let us not permit our differences to 
obscure our abiding, mutual interest in freedom, 
or our willingness calmly and objectively to dis- 
cuss and resolve our mutual problems. 

We and our associates are allies in an ideological 
struggle. The outcome of this struggle will de- 
termine whether men will become the puppets of a 
superstate or continue as masters of their own des- 
tinies. Our adversaries are advancing a doctrine 
that is corrupt in principle and morally bankrupt. 
It is therefore in the realm of ideals and of the 
spirit that our great common advantage lies. 

Let us then press that advantage. Let us wage 
the battle according to the precept in a motto of 
this sovereign State: 

“Prepared in spirit and resources.” 


U.S. Forces in Europe 
Press release 601 dated October 27 


Asked whether there was any substance to recent 
reports that the United States might withdraw 
some of its troops from Europe and whether this 
represented any change in American foreign pol- 
tcy, Secretary Dulles at his press conference on 
October 27 made the following reply: 


There is no change whatsoever in that respect, 
and there is no contemplated withdrawal of the 
United States forces from Europe. I have said 
that in substance before. I am very glad to re 
iterate it, because there seems to be quite a spate 
of rumors to the effect that we are ae 
a withdrawal of our troops. There is no suc 
withdrawal in contemplation. 
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The Defense of Europe 


by General Alfred M. Gruenther 
. Supreme Allied Commander, Europe+ 


I am delighted to have the opportunity to talk 
to you this evening about the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, commonly known as Nato. 
It has a membership of 400 million people from 
14 nations. 

The organization is unique in the history of the 
world. Nothing like it has ever been attempted 
before. It would be easy for a cynic to prove that 
it could not possibly succeed. But Naro today is 
a thriving success. The degree to which it will 
continue to thrive is of tremendous importance 
to you and to the entire free world. Its ability 
to preserve peace in this troubled world may well 
determine the future of our civilization. 

As Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, I am 
charged by Nato with the defense of Europe, ex- 
tending from the northern tip of Norway to the 
eastern borders of Turkey, an arc of some 4,000 
miles. I am charged with defending it tonight, 
tomorrow, or next year. I am charged with de- 
fending all of Western Europe, not merely the 
easy portions. Our headquarters is located 10 
miles from Paris. It is called Suare. The 
initials stand for Supreme Headquarters, Allied 
Powers, Europe. 

To provide for more effective control in an 
emergency, the vast Suare area has been divided 
into regional commands: The Northern Command 
under General Mansergh, a British General, 
charged with the defense of Norway and Den- 
mark; the Central Command under Marshal Juin 
of France at Fontainebleau, 30 miles south of 
Paris; the Southern Command—Italy, Turkey, 
and Greece—under Admiral Fechteler at Naples; 
and the Mediterranean Command under Admiral 
Mountbatten, a British Admiral, with head- 
quarters at Malta. 

It is encouraging to be able to report to you 
that our defense forces are now from two to three 
times as effective as they were when General Eisen- 

ower came to Europe in January 1951. This 


applies particularly to our aid forces which 


*Address made at the Alfred E. Smith Memorial 
Foundation Dinner, New York, N. Y., on Oct. 8. 
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initially were pitifully weak, and even today cause 
us our greatest concern. 

During this same period the defense budgets 
of the member countries have increased signifi- 
cantly. Not considering the United States, the 
other Nato countries have more than doubled their 
defense budgets. If the United States increase is 
taken into account, the ratio is still more favorable. 

Nearly all countries have increased their periods 
of national service in their armed forces, the most 
recent case being that of Denmark which has now 
provided for 18 months’ service. 

Our concept for the defense of Europe is based 
on the maintenance of highly trained covering land 
forces, backed by reserve units which would be 
brought into action immediately after the out- 
break of hostilities. That shield, supported by 
hard-hitting air forces, should give us the neces- 
sary cushion of time to permit us to mobilize our 
reserves. Meanwhile, allied long-range air forces 
would conduct powerful retaliatory attacks deep 
into enemy territory against industrial and other 
vital targets. 

During this period of almost 3 years we have 
had the opportunity to prepare defense plans for 
the employment of our forces to meet an act of 
aggression. Every commander now knows what 
the mission of the forces under him would be in 
the event of an emergency. That does not guar- 
antee that we would be able to withstand an at- 
tack successfully, but at least each element of the 
command knows what action to take. The success 
of our efforts would depend on the amount of force 
that the aggressor would bring against us, and 
= on the skill with which he would employ that 

orce. 

Just what could our Nato forces accomplish 
now! One official with a cynical turn of mind, 
when asked 3 years ago, “What do the Soviets need 
to march to the English Channel?” answered 
“Only shoes!” I can assure you that today, Octo- 
ber 8, 1953, the Nato forces of Allied Command, 
Europe are of such a strength that the Soviets 
today probably do not have sufficient power in 
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Occupied Europe to launch an attack with any 
reasonable certainty of success. In other words, 
we consider that the Soviets would have to bring 
in additional reinforcements from the U.S.S.R. 
itself both in air power and in land forces before an 
attack against the West would be successful. If 
that estimate is correct, it represents a most signifi- 
cant achievement, because for one thing it means 
that we should be able to obtain a reasonable 
amount of warning of an impending attack. 

We should then e able to take appropriate pre- 
cautionary measures, especially in readying our air 
forces, and we should be able to mobilize our land 
reserves to give us a better chance to meet the 
threat. 

This is a much greater capabilit 
thought would be possible when 
organized. 

Before leaving this question of progress I should 
like to make it crystal clear that we still do not 
have adequate strength to defeat an all-out Rus- 
sian attack. That is why we have recommended 
to the North Atlantic Council that our forces 
should continue to be strengthened. 


than we 
HAPE was 


Improved Outlook for EDC 


One of the sources of additional defensive 
strength is Western Germany. As you know, six 
of the continental nations are now considering a 
plan for a European Defense Community which 
provides, among other features, for German mili- 
tary participation in the defense of Europe. We 
have analyzed the military aspects of this plan. 
We connidee it not only feasible but also highly 
desirable from a military point of view. The out- 
look for Enc is better now than it has been at 
anytime. Thechances that the treaty will be rati- 
= the next few months are reasonably 

ood. 

What are some of the major problems which we 
still face ? 

We consider that air power is the dominant fac- 
tor in modern warfare. Our most critical defi- 
ciency today is the strength of our air forces, and 
I say that in spite of the excellent progress already 
made. For example, in 3 years the number of 
Nato airfields has increased from 20 to 120—a 
truly remarkable achievement. The Soviets have 
an air force of some 20,000 operational planes, a 
large proportion of which are jets. To meet that 
air threat our air forces must be increased and 
their effectiveness must be such as to be ready to 
fight on an instant’s notice. We at Snare have 
given first priority to the development of our air 
forces. That does not mean that we think we 
could win a war solely by the use of air power. 
We consider that an adequate defense posture in 
ee can be obtained only by the air-land-naval 

am. 

Earlier I told you that under our concept our 
shield would hold long enough to enable our re- 
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serve forces to mobilize and move to the ara 
where they are needed. Unfortunately those re 
serves are still critically inadequate. That de 
ficiency represents our second major problem, 
The Soviets have a very large active land force 
in being, consisting of 175 Soviet divisions plus 
approximately 70 satellite divisions. The satellite 
divisions are only moderately effective, but they 
are improving constantly. 

We have no thought of trying to match that 
total force division for division, because maintain. 
ing active forces of that magnitude would plac 
unacceptable strain on our economy. That is the 
reason why we place such great dependence on 
reserve divisions. But those divisions must hk 
good, because if they are to be employed agains 
well-trained Soviet forces—and Soviet divisions 
are well trained—their effectiveness has to be of 
the highest caliber. The creation of adequate 
reserve forces presents a difficult problem for the 
Nato governments. It means that a sizeable pro- 
portion of our military-age manpower will have 
to spend a part of each year in reserve training, 
That is inconvenient for the individuals concer 
and, of course, it tends to create economic strains 
when these men are withdrawn temporarily from 
civilian pursuits. 

But in spite of these deficiencies I think it is 
fair to say that we have done exceptionally well 
in the initial build-up phase of our Navo defense 
effort. What is the nature of the problem we face 
in the future? What is the outlook for success! 

In simple terms I should say that we are now 
confronted with the problem of the long pull, 
because every indication points to a prolonged 
period of strain. A friend of mine used to say, 
“The pocketbook is the most sensitive nerve of the 
human body,” and I suppose that is a wise ob 
servation. Certainly it is true that the economic 


difficulties of the Nato nations are very serious for | 


them. It is also true that important social and 
economic projects have been deferred by them as 
a result of heavy expenditures for defense. Our 
armed forces will be effective only to the extent 
that the nations supporting them remain strong 
in spirit, active in intellectual endeavor, and sound 
economically. The task, therefore, for the Nat 
countries now is to establish on a long term basis 
that balance between military, economic, and s0- 
cial factors which will make us reasonably secure 
both from external attack by an aggressor and 
from internal disintegration resulting from pov- 
erty and discouragement. 

A defense program is something that cannot be 
turned off every time Soviet leaders speak of the 
possibility of co-existence and turned on a month 
later when a Laos is invaded or an Iran manel- 
vered to the edge of the land of no return. We 
cannot afford it psychologically and we cannot 
afford it financially. 

I think that it requires no great vision to be able 
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ificult than its first 3-year period. 

It is well to recognize that Nato was created in 
an atmosphere of fear. The threat was towering 
and immediate, the hour was late. The whips of 
fear drove us into each other’s arms. Ancient 
rivalries were forgotten. - Political differences 
were reconciled. Confronted by the facts and by 
the question of survival, we found that survival 
was paramount and all else secondary. That ele- 
ment of fear is beginning to disappear. One rea- 
son is the very success we have had to date in 
building up a certain degree of strength in Nato. 
We have grown stronger, and many hope—rather 
wishfully, I fear—that Soviet intentions are 
changing. I think it would be a tragic mistake 
for us to lower our guard now. 

As for the military potential of the Soviet bloc, 
there is no evidence to indicate that it is lessening. 
On the contrary, all of the intelligence available 
to us indicates that it is increasing. 

As for Soviet intentions, most authorities who 
study that subject continuously have come to the 
conclusion that the overall objective of Soviet im- 
perialism remains steadfastly the same. It is 
only the manner by which it seeks to achieve those 
objectives which may be undergoing revision. 
Within the past 10 years the number of people in 
the Soviet orbit has increased from some 190 mil- 
lion to over 800 million. It now constitutes the 
largest empire in the history of mankind. 

Soviet leaders have made it unmistakably clear 
that one of the prime objectives of Soviet foreign 
policy is the dismemberment of the Nato alliance 
and the progressive isolation of its member states. 
This, of course, is the ancient but still valid 
strategy of divide and conquer. 

It isa sad commentary on the state of the world 
today that peace cannot be established without 
military power. Nevertheless that isa fact. We 
have tried negotiation from weakness and in the 
process we have seen almost half of the world 
swallowed up in the darkness of Soviet imperial- 
ism. We must have military strength not only to 
resist aggression but to give our political leaders 
a firm basis from which to negotiate a modus 
vivendi with the Soviet Union. 

During recent months Soviet propaganda efforts 
have emphasized what they term “the aggressive 
nature of Nato”. I can assure you that there has 
never been as much as a single paragraph written 
at SHare which envisages that we would be the 
aggressor. All of our plans are based upon the 
assumption that war, if it comes, will be started by 
anenemy. Thus, we have to plan our strategy ac- 
cordingly. I need not tell you that in this day of 
modern weapons this is a tremendous disadvantage 
for us. But it is a disadvantage which we must 
accept. We could never maintain our moral posi- 
tion in the free world if we should ever allow our- 
selves to contemplate the launching of a so-called 
preventive war. The Soviets know well that our 
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troop dispositions and our strengths are such that 
we do not have a capability to assume the role of 
an aggressor even if we wished to doso. If they 
do not understand that our alliance is clearly a de- 
fensive one and that our objective is the preserva- 
tion of peace, it could be only a distorted philos- 
ophy which blinds them. 

I have noted within the last few weeks, since the 
announcement concerning the Soviet experiment 
with respect to the hydrogen bomb, that some 
serious-minded people in the United States have 
been posing a question which runs very much like 
this: “Should we not concentrate our efforts on 
meeting the Soviet atomic threat instead of build- 
ing a defense of Western Europe?” 

t seems to me that there is a basic fallacy in the 
way this question is posed. No responsible per- 
son would question the need for rapid and ener- 
getic action to meet the growing Russian atomic 
threat, and I would be the last to quarrel with this 
part of the proposal. What is wrong, it seems to 
me, is to view actions of this kind as an alternative 
to building a defense of Western Europe. If the 
question were put in the form: “Shouldn’t we con- 
centrate on the defense against a Soviet atomic 
threat in addition to building a defense of Western 
Europe?”, I think we would see the nature of the 
problem more thoroughly. 

A few go further, however, than pointing out 
the growing need to meet the atomic threat. They 
question whether in an age of atomic warfare the 
defense of the Western European area really re- 
tains much importance. They argue that it is un- 
likely that an atomic war could be won by opera- 
tions in Europe west of the Iron Curtain. But 
that is only part of the story. The question must 
also be salad : “Could the war be lost through re- 
verses there?” And more important, “Could the 
peace be lost there?” 

The buildun of military strength under Nato 
command in Western Europe is dedicated to the 
dual proposition : First, that without such strength 
we would be in great danger—too great to accept— 
of losing a war if it should occur. Secondly, that 
without such strength we would once more find 
ourselves in a situation where the danger that war 
might occur would be extremely grave. 

We have already taken effective action to block 
the Western European avenue to an easy and 
cheap conquest. We must now keep it blocked. 
The buildup of strength that has already occurred 
has denied to a potential aggressor the possibility 
of obtaining, as some wise man put it, the fruits 
of war without the cost of war. 

Others have argued that the atomic develop- 
ment offers an opportunity to escape from the 
close contacts and concessions to solidarity that 
collective security requires. They feel that be- 
cause the complications which arise in military 
coalitions are so great, because the burdens seem to 
be never-ending, and because there seem to be so 
many cases of interference between the members, 
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we would do better to shift to defense against a 
different form of threat. But this view simply 
blinks the fact that the original threat remains: 
It has not diminished and, in fact, has increased 
in many aspects. New weapons frequently have 
the effect of adding new problems and new tasks 
without eliminating those that previously con- 
fronted us. It would be tragic in the extreme if, 
through concern over a new threat, we dropped 
our defenses against an old one which still re- 
mains. 

I think it is fairly simple to write a prescrip- 
tion for success of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 

anization. It is that we should have unity and 

aith—confidence in each other. The execution, 
however, is more difficult. The responsibility of 
American leadership in this connection is truly 
a heavy one. To a large extent the future of the 
free society of the Nato peoples depends upon the 
success we have in exercising that leadership. You 
have heard that there is a growing anti-American 
feeling in Europe. It is true there is slight in- 
crease, but it is not significant. There is, of 
course, an incessant Communist stream of anti- 
American poison, and some of it takes effect. It 
is natural that there would be some irritation, 
because proud nations with glorious traditions are 
not going to be too enthusiastic about accepting 
the leadership of a young country. I do not find 
much anti-American sentiment. If you think 
there is anti-American sentiment in Western Eu- 
rope, you should know that the magnitude of anti- 
Soviet feeling in East Germany is at least 10 times 
as great. 

What I do find, however, is an increasing con- 
cern whether or not we Americans as a people 
have the necessary maturity to lead the world 
through this critical struggle. The European 
press devotes considerable space to pronounce- 
ments on foreign affairs by prominent Americans 
in all spheres of activity. Many of these Amer- 
icans hold no official position and are not speaking 
for the U.S. Government. Some of the pronounce- 
ments are very helpful; others are damaging. The 
European reader is frequently unable to distin- 
guish whether or not these are declarations of of- 
ficial U.S. policy. He reasons that if the state- 
ments are sufficiently important to appear in print 
3,000 miles from their source, there must be some- 
thing behind them. Our problem is essentially 
a task of being the strongest element in the North 
Atlantic community and still being sufliciently 
modest and understanding to work well within it. 
We must be able to work effectively on a partner- 
ship basis with a profound respect for views and 
interests other than our own. The one thing that 
the European resents—and naturally so—is dic- 
tation. 

One of the very special dangers which all of us 
in Nato must guard against is the unbridled criti- 
cism of our allies. I’d like to cite France as a case 
in point. As you know, France is beset with very 
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serious internal problems at the present time. A 
large number of Americans come to France each 
summer, and a good many of them become experts 
on the country in the two or three days or weeks 
they are there. All too often the net result is 
caustic criticism of France. Now let’s see how the 
French look at themselves: 


French Self-Criticism 


An official French commission which made a 
comprehensive study (Statistiques et Etudes Fi- 
nanciéres, No 18 1953) of the French economy re- 
cently had these harsh criticisms to make: 


Tax dodging and special privileges contribute powerfully 
to France’s economic difficulties. The French economy 
employs too much manpower to produce too little. Con- 
trolled competition results in prices which are no longer 
the consequence of economic laws. 


Last Sunday M. Faure, French Minister of Fi- 
nance and Economic Affairs, in a stern warning to 
the nation that reforms must be made, said: 


The French system is becoming a system of vested in- 
terest and privilege—not a reward for enterprise. No 
premium is put on initiative, but a premium is put on 
intrigue. The disease of unfair taxation is gnawing the 
nation. 


I have read you these criticims by Frenchmen 
of their own system to show you that, for the most 
part, they have identified their own difficulties, and 
in very severe terms. The French Parliament as- 
sembled only the day before yesterday. One of 
its early tasks undoubtedly will be to seek a solu- 
tion for these problems. The government is faced 
with the job of trying to push a very heavy rock 
up an extremely steep hill. That is not an easy 
task, and progress will probably be slow. 

You frequently hear that the French have an 
unstable form of government; that the Cabinet 
has fallen 18 times since the war; and that there 
have been 13 different Prime Ministers in the same 
period. All of these statements are true. What 
you seldom hear, however, is that France has had 
only two Foreign Ministers during that period, 
M. Bidault, the present incumbent, and M. Robert 
Schuman. Nearly every other country in Eu- 
rope—and the United States, too—has had more 
Foreign Ministers since the war than the French. 
The foreign policy under Bidault and Schuman 
has not only been stable and steadfastly encourag- 
ing, particularly with respect to Naro, but also 
France has taken the leadership in ideas and it is 
around France that the notion of a United Europe 
is slowly but steadily becoming a reality. 

It disturbs me that because of the serious inter- 
nal problems which France is facing, doubts are 
expressed from time to time questioning her mili- 
tary capabilities. Would she have the will to fight 
in an emergency? Is she a valuable ally? We 
have made a thorough analysis of both of these 
questions at Suare and our answer is an unquali- 
fied “yes.” I can say categorically that there is no 
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ht effectively if an emergency should develop. 

ey fought gloriously in Korea, and they are at 
this very moment fighting gallantly in Indo-China. 

The Indo-China war has been a terrific burden 
on France for almost 7 years, both from a stand- 

int of casualties and financial considerations. 
The United States has recently given additional 
help to alleviate the financial burden of the Indo- 
China conflict, and the French are most grateful. 
However, there is nothing that money can do to 
recompense for the many officers who are killed or 
totally disabled each year—practically the equiv- 
alent of the annual output of the French West 
Point. The Indo-China war is your problem as 
well as theirs, for it is being conducted in defense 
of a free world. 

I have taken this time to discuss some aspects 
of the French situation with you because I think 
there is considerable misunderstanding about it 
which might lead to strains in our alliance. 

As for the future, I have faith in France. I 
am convinced that not only does France need us 
but that we need her too. It is in the interest 
of the entire Western World that she be given 
genuine understanding as she tries to solve the 
problems which are agonizing her at this time. 
The defense of Europe is practically impossible 
unless we have the leadership and active coopera- 
tion of France. 

I have singled out France as an example for 
particular attention. But my failure to mention 
any other country in Nato by no means implies 
that its troops will not fight, that it doesn’t have 
an important role in Nato, or that it may not be 
having severe internal economic problems also. 
Asa matter of fact, all NaTo nations do have prob- 
lems, and they do have vitally important roles to 
perform. Moreover, I am supremely confident 
that all Nato forces would fight with great bravery 
if an aggressor should attack. 

We are facing a period ahead when service to 
the cause of freedom must be given unselfishly 
by the North Atlantic peoples. From my experi- 
ence I am confident that the people will make 
these sacrifices if they understand the reasons, and 
if they believe that Nato can be an effective agenc 
to preserve the peace. It is especially appropri- 
ate that you should consider this subject tonight 
as you have assembled here to pay homage to the 
memory of a man who devoted his life to the serv- 
ice of his country. 

ether we like it or not, American destiny and 


Hi ef in our minds but that the French will 


_ the destinies of our partners in freedom are in- 


extricably interwoven. We shall solve this prob- 
lem of survival together and in common, or we 
shall not solve it at all. Let us make no mistake 
about that. No nation—not even our own—is suf- 
ficient unto itself today. When even the smallest 
of our partners in freedom suffers a serious mis- 
hap, it is the old eternal cry of John Donne again: 

Never send to know for whom the bell tolls. It 
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tolls for thee.” Though we forget all else, this 
we should not forget. 

Our modest strength is beginning to reap divi- 
dends. It would be a tragedy if we should weary 
and falter now. 

Never was there a greater need among the Nato 
nations for unity, for wisdom, and for persever- 
ance. Never was there a greater need to demon- 
strate that we who have inherited freedom have 
not forgotten the value of the heritage nor lost 
the will to defend it. 


U.S., Japanese Representatives 
Conclude Conferences 
Press release 607 dated October 30 


Following is the teat of a joint statement con- 
cerning the conclusion of talks between Walter S. 
Robertson, Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern 
Affairs, and Hayato Ikeda, personal representative 
of the Prime Minister of Japan, which began at 
Washington October 5, 1953. 


Mr. Hayato Ikeda, the personal representative 
of the Prime Minister of Japan, and his party had 
a series of conferences with Mr. Walter S. Robert- 
son, Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern 
Affairs, and other officials of the United States 
Government during the past four weeks. 

The talks covered various interrelated problems 
of mutual interest such as Japan’s defense build- 
up, United States assistance, settlement for United 
States postwar economic aid (Gartoa), foreign 
investment, and trade with Communist China. 
The informal exchange of views on these subjects 
was most profitable and lays the ground work for 
further cooperation between the two countries. 
The discussions were exploratory and no agree- 
ments were entered into. Certain general un- 
derstandings are set forth below. 

The conferees agreed on the necessity of increas- 
ing Japan’s self-defense forces in order to protect 
her from possible aggression, and to reduce the 
United States burden related to the defense of 
Japan. It was, however, noted that under present 
circumstances there are constitutional, economic, 
budgetary and other limitations which will not 
allow the immediate building of Japan’s self- 
defense forces to a point sufficient for Japan’s 
defense. With due regard to these limitations, 
continued effort on the part of Japan will be made 
to expedite the build-up. Subject to necessary 
Congressional authorization, the United States 
conferees offered to assist Japan in developing the 
Japanese forces by supplying major items of mili- 
tary equipment for the land, sea and air forces 
which Japan raises. 

Questions relating to Japanese defense forces 
and United States military assistance will be dis- 
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cussed further in Tokyo in the near future by rep- 
resentatives of the two governments with a view to 
reaching a definite understanding. 

The conferees agreed that a reduction in Japan’s 
contribution to the support of United States forces 
should be considered from time to time in the light 
of the development of Japan’s own forces. It was 
also agreed that the withdrawal of the United 
States forces from Japan would be effected as the 
Japanese forces develop the capability to defend 
their country. beh’ 

The conferees considered that $50 million is a 
reasonable target amount for commodities to be 
supplied to Japan under Section 550 of the Mu- 
tual Security Act.1 It is contemplated that the 
local currency proceeds of the sale of such agricul- 
tural products will be used to help develop the de- 
fense production and the industrial potential of 
Japan through offshore procurement and invest- 
ment. Necessary arrangements will be executed 
to cover the requirements of Section 550 and the 
related defense support activities. 

The conferees recognized that pending a politi- 
cal settlement in Korea it is important to maintain 
a high level of controls over trade with Communist 
China. However, the implications of these con- 
trols for Japanese trade are such that the United 
States and Japan will continue current consulta- 
tions on the items to be controlled. 

The United States conferees attached great im- 
portance to an early settlement for Gartoa aid. It 
was agreed to hold a meeting in Tokyo in the near 
future between representatives of the United 
States and Japan with a view to reaching an agree- 
ment on the settlement. 

As to foreign investment in Japan, the invest- 
ment guaranty program under the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act and the Contact Clearing House Service, 
as well as the services of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were suggested as helpful 
measures to be taken on the side of the United 
States, while willingness on the part of Japan to 
liberalize Japanese laws and regulations pertain- 
ing to foreign investments was expressed by the 
Japanese conferees in order to create a better cli- 
mate for foreign investment. 

The Japanese conferees expressed their belief 
that vigorous efforts on the part of Japan to resist 
inflation are most important in order to strengthen 
Japan’s economic position and to promote further 
economic cooperation between the United States 
and Japan. 

It was gratifying for all the conferees to learn 
that while they were in conference the $40 million 
loans for Japanese thermal electric projects were 
signed by the International Bank and Japanese 
representatives, and that the $60 million cotton 
credit to Japan was announced by the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington. 


* For text of section 550, see p. 639. 
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FOA Announces Plans for Buying 
Surplus Commodities for Overseas 


The Foreign Operations Administration (Foa) 
on October 13 revealed plans for the application 
of section 550 of the Mutual Security Act of 1953, 
which provides for the purchase of between $100 
million and $250 million worth of U.S. surplus 
agricultural commodities to be resold overseas for 
foreign currencies. 

Foa has set a a rw vy for Taree 
countries of $130 million for this program. It is 
anticipated that from $35 million to $45 million 
more will be made available to cover transactions 
with other friendly countries including triangular 
trade transactions. 

The ere 1 countries with which it is be 
lieved most likely that section 550 programs can 
be developed include the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, Yugoslavia, Spain, France, the Nether. 
lands, Greece, Denmark, Belgium, and Norway, 
but other European countries are also eligible. 

Discussions are under way with these govern- 
ments to determine what programs can be de- 
veloped which comply with the provisions of sec- 
tion 550 that such sales be in addition to usual 
marketings. 

Negotiations also are planned with Near East- 
ern, Far Eastern, and Latin American countries 
which it is anticipated usually will participate in 
the section 550 program through triangular trade 
arrangements. That is, Foa would sell agricul- 
tural commodities to one country in return for 
local currency to be used to purchase items re 

uired for the economic aid program of another 
oreign country. Foa is now developing plans to 
cover this phase of the program. 

The specific program for any country will not 
become firm until the foreign government con- 
cerned has submitted a request for acquisition of 
surplus commodities in the United States and Foa 
has approved the program as eligible under sec- 
tion 550. Submissions are to be received within 
4 to 5 weeks from the listed countries, and pur- 
chasing and shipping is expected to be well under 
way by early winter. 

n announcing tentative plans, Foa emphasized 
that the program is open to any friendly country 
desiring to purchase agricultural commodities 
under the terms of section 550. 

Congress did not appropriate additional funds 


to cover the purchase of these surplus commodities. | 


A major portion of the funds, Foa said, will be 
drawn from the military assistance program, and 
the foreign currencies which Foa receives for the 
surplus commodities will be used for military pro 
duction programs, purchase of strategic materials 
for the U.S. stockpile, payment for offshore pro- 
curement of military materiel, loans to increase the 
output of strategic and other materials abroad, 
and for other purposes within the limitation of 
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section 550. Use of the foreign currencies will be 
determined in each case after mutual agreement 
with the foreign government. Special precau- 
tions will be taken, in accordance with section 550, 
to safeguard against the displacement of foreign 
exchange earnings which would otherwise accrue 
to the United States or frieridly nations. 

Illustrative of the kinds and types of agricul- 
tural commodities that may be included in this 

rogram are cotton, tobacco, corn, wheat, beef, 

airy products, fruits, fats, oils, and oilseeds. 

It is anticipated that each foreign country par- 
ticipating in this program will submit to Foa lists 
of commodities to be purchased and the amounts 
ofeach. This is similar to the procedure that has 
been followed during the past 5 years under the 
Marshall plan and mutual security commodity 
programs. The foreign governments generally 
consult with representatives of the importers and 
consumers in their countries in the development 
ofthe import program. This often leads to nego- 
tiations between the importers and private busi- 
nessmen in the United States engaged in the 
export of agricultural products, a procedure which 
is understood by most American exporters who 
have participated in Marshall plan and mutual se- 
curity programs. 

Surplus products sold at the prevailing U.S. 
market price will be considered as meeting the 
price criteria of section 550. As soon as a coun- 
try proposal has been approved by Foa, a procure- 
ment authorization will be issued and public 
announcement made, which will be particularly 
identified as being issued under the special con- 
ditions required by section 550. Both govern- 
ment-held stocks and free market supplies will be 
eligible for purchase. American sell 
will be paid in dollars through letters of credit 
issued by American banks. 

Shipments of these purchases will be subject to 
the 50-percent-American-bottom shipping pro- 
viso as it applies to Foa’s usual commodity pro- 
grams. 

The Congress, in section 550, directed that spe- 
cial precautions be taken to safeguard against the 
substitution or displacement of usual marketings 
of the United States and friendly countries; that 
sales prices of such commodities insofar as pos- 
sible be consistent with maximum world prices of 
like commodities of similar quality; the appro- 
priate emphasis be given to underdeveloped and 
hew market areas; that private trade channels be 
used to the maximum extent practicable; and that 
assurance be obtained that the purchasing coun- 
tries will not resell or transship to other countries, 
or use for other than domestic consumption, com- 
modities purchased under this program without 
specific U.S. approval. 

Foa emphasized that, while commodities bought 
under section 550 must be for use over and above a 
country’s normal requirements, countries may also 
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Use of Surplus Agricultural Commodities' 


Sec. 550. (a) Not less than $100,000,000 and not 
more than $250,000,000 of the funds authorized to 
be appropriated under this Act, shall be used, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to finance the purchase of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities, or products thereof, 
produced in the United States. 

(b) The President is authorized to enter into 
agreements with friendly countries for the sale and 
export of such surplus agricultural commodities 
under conditions negotiated by him with such coun- 
tries and to accept in payment therefor local cur- 
rency for the account of the United States. In 
negotiating agreements for the sale of such com- 
modities, the President shall— 

(1) take special precaution to safeguard 
against the substitution or displacement of usual 
marketings of the United States or friendly 
countries, and to assure to the maximum extent 
practicable that sales prices of such commodities 
are consistent with maximum world market prices 
of like commodities of similar quality, and to ob- 
tain the recommendations of the Secretary of 
Agriculture in carrying out the provisions of this 
subsection ; 

(2) use private trade channels to the maximum 
extent practicable; 

(3) give appropriate emphasis to underde- 
veloped and new market areas; 

(4) obtain assurance that the purchasing coun- 
tries will not resell or transship to other countries 
or use for other than domestic consumption com- 
modities purchased under this program without 
specific approval by the President. 

(c) Notwithstanding section 1415 of the Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1953, or any other pro- 
vision of law, the President shall use the proceeds 
of such sales for the purpose of this Act, giving par- 
ticular regard to the following purposes— 

(1) for providing military assistance to coun- 
tries or mutual defense organizations eligible to 
receive assistance under this Act; 

(2) for purchase of goods or services in friendly 
countries ; 

(3) for loans, under applicable provisions of 
this Act, to increase production of goods or serv- 
ices, including strategic materials, needed in any 
country with which an agreement was negotiated, 
or in other friendly countries, with the authority 
to use currencies received in repayment for the 
purposes stated in this section or for deposit to 
the general account of the Treasury of the United 
States ; 

(4) for developing new markets on a mutually 
beneficial basis; 

(5) for grants-in-aid to increase production for 
domestic needs in friendly countries; 

(6) for purchasing materials for United States 
stockpiles. 

(d) In carrying out the provisions of this sec- 
tion, the President shall take special precaution to 
safeguard against the displacement of foreign ex- 
change earnings which would otherwise accrue to 
the United States or any friendly nations. 

(e) The President is authorized to enter into 
such agreements with third countries receiving 
goods accruing from the proceeds of sales made pur- 
suant to this section as he deems necessary to ef- 
fectuate the purpose of this Act. 





1Excerpt from P. L. 118, 83d Cong., approved July 
16, 1953. 

















purchase U.S. surplus commodities to fill their nor- 

mal requirements by using their own financial re- 

sources or in some cases may finance such normal 

prio er under other provisions of the Mutual 
ecurity Act. 

American business concerns, Foa pointed out, 
can be of real assistance in Soeneeens transactions 
under the provisions of section 550 if they keep in 
mind that (1) the sale must be demonstrably in 
addition to usual marketings from the United 
States and other friendly countries and (2) the 
local currencies must be useful in carrying out one 
or more of the purposes of the mutual security leg- 
islation. 

Foa indicated that it would be interested in 
hearing of such proposals and pointed out that 
American business concerns may add to the suc- 
cess of the program by working with importers in 
friendly foreign countries who could submit 
specific ideas to their governments. 

Some indication of the export possibilities may 
be obtained by looking at the congressional ap- 
propriations by purpose and remenie area. In- 
cluding new funds plus unobligated balances, the 
appropriations for the current fiscal year are (in 
millions of dollars) : 
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U.S. Rejects Polish Charges of 
Participation in Ship Seizure 


U.S. Note of October 20 
Press release 581 of October 20 


The Embassy of the United States of Ameriq 
presents its compliments to the Ministry of For 
eign Affairs and on instructions of the Unite 
States Government has the honor to reply to th 
Ministry’s note of October 12 with respect to the 
interception of the Polish flag tanker Praca by 
naval forces of the Chinese Government. Th 
United States Government rejects categorically the 
false charges contained in the Ministry’s note and 
wishes to make clear to the Polish Government 
that the United States Government had no connec. 
tion with the detention of the Praca. 


Polish Note of October 12 
[Unofficial translation] 


According to the information in possession of the Min- 
istry on October 4, 1953, at 1800 Peiping time, the vessel 
of the Polish merchant navy Praca was stopped on the high 
sea at a point 122 degrees 45 minutes east longitude and 
21 degrees 27 minutes north latitude and at a distance 
of 125 miles east of Taiwan by a Chiang Kai-shek gunboat, 
Armed soldiers of this gunboat seized the vessel. For 
an hour preceding this fact, two aircraft, one of them 
bearing the recognition marks of the United States Air 
Force, circled over the ship. According to press agency 
reports, the ship Praca was later forcibly dragged to the 
harbor Kao-hsiung on Taiwan. 

The above fact of stopping and seizing the Polish ves 
sel constitutes a flagrant violation of the freedom of navi- 
gation. It also constitutes an act of capture of the vessel 
and violation of the right of the flag. 

The Polish Government is compelled to make the Gov- 
ernment of the United States responsible for this act of 
violence. 

It is well known that the Chiang Kai-shek forces sta 
tioned on Taiwan are under the political and the military 
control of the United States, who give them protection 
and supply them with equipment and armaments. 

Taking advantage of this protection, the naval units of 
Chiang Kai-shek attack lawlessly merchantmen, commit 
acts of provocation, and interfere with the peaceful navi- 
gation in this part of the Pacific ocean. 

In the present case there should be stressed the mate 
rial fact of the participation by an aircraft of the United 
States Air Force in the action against a Polish vessel. 

In view of the above the Polish Government expresses 
its categorical protest against the brutal violation of the 
right of the Polish flag and the illegal seizure and cap 
ture of the vessel and requests the Government of the 
United States to take immediate steps to effect the release 
of the vessel with its crew and cargo and to enable her t0 
continue her peaceful navigation. 

The Polish Government reserves the right to claim 
damages which have arisen or may arise from the seizure 
of the ship and requests that those guilty be severely 
punished. 
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The Role of Forced Confessions in the 


Communist ““Germ Warfare’’ Propaganda Campaign 


Statement by Charles W. Mayo 
US. Representative to the General Assembly * 


U.S. delegation press release dated October 26 


The question before us, the charge that the 
United States forces engaged in bacteriological 
warfare in Korea, plainly involves the honor and 
integrity not only of my country and her soldiers 
but also of the United Nations itself, under whose 
banner 16 member nations fought in Korea. It is 
therefore a subject which my country in particu- 
lar, but in a larger sense all of us here, must treat 
in the most serious way. We cannot allow this 
whole distorted story to slide away like water off 
a duck’s back. 

It is not a pretty story that confronts us. It is 
a story of terrible physical and moral degradation. 
It concerns men A on tom loose from their founda- 
tions of moral value, men beaten down by the con- 
ditioning which the science of Pavlov reserves for 
dogs and rats, all in a vicious attempt to make them 
accomplices to a frightful lie. 

In an even deeper sense the story we have to tell 
reflects a Communist system which deliberately 
flouts every principle of morality and truth, de- 
voting itself to one sole object, the progress of com- 
munism by any effective means, no matter how evil. 


History of BW Charges 


The charge itself was first launched by the North 

orean Communist regime in May 1951, perhaps 
asa trial balloon. In this stage it was neglected 
by Moscow Radio and received little emphasis 
among other world Communist propaganda 
sources. Then, in February 1952, this same charge 
suddenly emerged as the number-one theme of 
world Communist propaganda. It received the 
full fury of the propaganda machine, from Mos- 
cow Radio down to the lowliest Communist front 
organizations in the free world. Within a matter 
of weeks the campaign was brought to a climax 
with the Soviet charges in the United Nations. 


*Made on Oct. 26 in Committee I (Political and 
Security). 


November 9, 1953 


On March 4, 1952, the Secretary of State of 
the United States categorically denied these 
charges.2 On March 13, 1952, Mr. Trygve Lie, 
as Secretary-General of the United Nations, called 
the charge “utterly false.” On May 16, 1952, the 
United States Secretary of Defense characterized 
these charges as abominable, malicious falsehoods. 
On May 22, 1952, the Commander in Chief of the 
United Nations Command in Korea categorically 
denied that any element under his command had 
employed germ warfare at any time or in any 
form. 

The United States, on two separate occasions 
prior to coming before the General Assembly, at- 
tempted to secure an impartial investigation of 
these charges and offered every facility to an im- 
partial, international investigatory body. Wedid 
this on March 11, 1952, when our Secretary of 
State asked the International Committee of the 
Red Cross to make arrangements for such an in- 
vestigation.? We accepted the Red Cross offer to 
establish an investigating body composed of per- 
sons who would offer every guarantee of moral 
and scientific integrity. The Communists refused 
the offer. 

Again in June 1952, we brought the matter be- 
fore the United Nations Security Council, asking 
the Security Council to request the International 
Committee of the Red Cross, with the aid of such 
scientists of international reputation and such 
other experts as it might select, to investigate the 
charges and report to the Security Council as soon 
as possible.* All members of the Security Council 
excepting the Soviet Union voted for this resolu- 
tion. The Soviet Union, however, used its veto 
and thus blocked a truly impartial investigation 
of these charges. 

On October 20, 1952, the United States requested 


? BULLETIN of Mar. 17, 1952, p. 427. 


3 Tbid., Mar. 24, 1952, p. 452. 
‘ Ibid., July 7, 1952, p. 32; text of resolution, p. 37. 
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the General Assembly to place on its agenda an 
item calling for an impartial investigation by the 
United Nations of charges that the United States 
and the United Nations forces in Korea were utiliz- 
ing bacteriological warfare. The United States, 
joined by 15 other members of the General As- 
sembly, submitted a resolution which proposed 
that a 5-member Impartial Investigatory Commis- 
sion consistin oF Brazil, Egypt, Pakistan, 
Sweden, and Uruguay, be set up with the right 
to travel freely throughout such areas of North 
and South Korea, the Chinese mainland, and Ja- 
pan as it deemed necessary to perform its tasks, 
and with full freedom of access to persons, places, 
and relevant documents. 

The General Assembly did not discuss this item 
until the second half of the last session. On 
April 23, 1953, it adopted the resolution submitted 
by the 16 members of the Assembly by a majority 
of 52-5 with 3 abstentions.’ The negative votes, 
I need hardly say, came from the Soviet bloc, the 
authors of the accusation. 

Under the terms of this resolution, the Presi- 
dent of the Seventh General Assembly was to re- 
port concerning the results of his approach to the 
United States, Japan, Republic of Korea, and the 
North Korean and Chinese Communist regimes, 
requesting them to accept this investigation. That 
was where we left the matter last April. 


Reports of the President of 7th General Assembly 


Two main events have occurred since last April 
which are significant in relation to this item which 
we are considering. The first was the report 
which the President of the General Assembly was 
required to make under the terms of the resolution 
adopted on April 23, showing the results of his 
approach to the interested states, requesting them 
to accept the investigation called for under this 
resolution. President Pearson reported on July 
28° that my Government, the Government of 
Japan, and the Republic of Korea had all accepted 
the terms of this resolution, and that there had 
been no reply from either the Chinese Communists 
or the North Korean Communists, who had made 
the charges. 

The inferences from this course of conduct, cli- 
maxed by the failure of the Communists to re- 
spond to the approach by the President of the 
General Assembly, are simple and easily drawn. 
The Communists fear the presence of impartial 
investigators because they know that their charges 
are false and cannot stand the light of day. 


*U.N. doc. A/Resolution 100; for text see BULLETIN 
of Apr. 27, 1953, p. 617. 
* U.N. doc. A/2426. 
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‘¢Confessions’”’ of Six American Fliers 


The second and equally important development 
since last April followed upon the repatriation of 
most of our captured fliers after the armistice and 
thus relates to the so-called “confessions” by some 
of these fliers that they had waged bacteriological 
warfare in North Korea. These so-called “con. 
fessions,” you will recall, were perhaps the mot 
important and publicized feature of the Commr 
nist case. 

The operation which produced these confessions 

layed a much larger role than some of us have 
imagined. It victimized far more prisoners of 
war than the handful of whose so-called “confes- 
sions” I am about to speak. In turn, this whol 
campaign of falsehood was a key phase of a still 
larger political and propaganda campaign 
mounted by the Communists as an integral part 
of their aggression in Korea. I shall return to 
this wider context in some detail later in my re 
marks. At this moment I shall concentrate on six 
individual cases, the so-called “confessions” of six 
American officers, two marines and four Air Fore 
officers, on which the Soviet Union built its case 
in the United Nations. 

You will recall that on October 1, 1952, the dele 
gate of the Soviet Union transmitted to the United 
Nations for circulation to all delegates a docu 
ment entitled “Report of the International Scien- 
tific Commission for the Investigation of Facts 
Concerning Bacterial Warfare in Korea and 
China.”* The report of this Commission, which 
was composed mainly of well-known collaborators 
with Communist organizations like the World 
Peace Council, placed great emphasis upon the 
four United States Air Force officers—Lieuten- 
ants Quinn, O’Neal, Enoch, and Kniss—whos 
purported handwritten confessions were attached 
as annexes to the main report. I may add that 
the appearance of these four officers before this 
so-called “scientific commission” was made the 
emotional climax of a Communist propaganda 
film, issued in several languages including Eng- 
lish, French, and Spanish, and given worldwide 
distribution. 

Later, on March 12, 1953, during the second half 
of the reconvened General Assembly, the repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Union introduced in the 
United Nations, for circulation among all dele- 
gations, two additional so-called “confessions” ob- 
tained from two officers of the United States Ma- 
rine Corps—Col. Frank H. Schwable and Maj. 
Roy Bley. The statements of members of the 
Soviet bloc placed great stress upon all of thes 
so-called “confessions,” and in particular those of 
Colonel Schwable and Major Bley. 

All six of these officers, having served their pul 
pose as far as the Communists were concerned, 


"U.N. doc. S/2802; for Department statement, see Bul 


LETIN of Sept. 29, 1952, p. 475. 
U.N. doc. A/C.1/1L.28. 
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were released after the armistice and have re- 
turned to the United States. Among the sworn 
statements we are submitting to this Committee 
are those made by these six officers after their re- 
turnto freedom. They all state categorically that 
they never waged bacteriological warfare and that 
their so-called confessions were false and were 
extracted by coercive Communist methods which 
have become very familiar to the world. I shall 
not read these sworn statements at this meeting 
nor discuss them in detail; they speak eloquently 
for themselves, and I shall offer them to this Com- 
niittee as a part of the official record of this debate.® 

I should like, however, to call your attention to 
a circumstance which you might overlook in a 
more cursory reading of these sworn statements, in 
particular those of Colonel Schwable and Major 
Bley. These two sworn statements show the dates 
when—after interrogation and physical and men- 
tal torture in solitary confinement, lasting over 
8 months and nearly 5 months respectively—they 
finally broke down and agreed to “confess,” and 
when their so-called confessions were finally ac- 
cepted by the Communists. Major Bley’s sworn 
statement states : 


One night around midnight, my interrogator and guard 
escorted me to the POW camp commander’s office where, 
through an interpreter, I was told they had concrete evi- 
dence that I had participated in germ warfare, showed 
me for the second time a part of another POW’s con- 
fession on germ warfare (which I believed was a fake) 
and then given a written forty-eight hour ultimatum. It 
was written in English, signed by some Chinese General. 
It stated in effect that after the forty-eight hour period, 
if I had not told them what I knew about germ warfare 
and the part I played in it, I would be made a war 
criminal... . 

... The interrogator came again at the end of the ulti- 
matum period and I told him I would go along with the 
lie. He had all the information he wanted me to write 
down and within a few hours I had it all re-written and 
signed. I believe the date of my deposition was 25 Janu- 
ary 1953. However, it was rewritten several times to get 
it exactly as they wanted it... . 

After the Chinese had edited my false statement, I was 
required to write it out once again on smooth paper and 
record it on a tape recording machine. This was some- 
time around the last of February, 1953... . 


Colonel Schwable, in his statement, says: 


... After applying all manner of means to break me 
down mentally, morally and physically, to confuse me, 
and to convince me that there was no alternative in the 
matter, I succumbed to their demands verbally the end of 
November, 1952, and from then until near the end of 
February, 1953, I was involved in many, many rewrites 
of the fraudulent information submitted, making wire re- 
cordings and being photographed both in motion pictures 
a — while reading this false “confession”, all under 

ae 


You will note that with both Colonel Schwable 
and Major Bley the significant date when the Com- 
munists accepted their so-called confessions as sat- 
isfactory was the end of February 1953. The 


—_—— 
*U.N. doc. A/C.1/L.66. 
November 9, 1953 


reason for this date is obvious—the General As- 
sembly reconvened on February 24, 1953. The so- 
called confessions were circulated among the dele- 
gations on March 12, 1953. In other words, the 
tortures of Colonel Schwable and Major Bley evi- 
dently were an integral and essential part of 
Soviet preparations for the General Assembly. 


Other Victims of the ‘Confession’? Campaign 


I have already referred to the fact that the six 
famous “confessions” which the Soviet Union ex- 
ploited in the United Nations represent only a 
small fraction of the total Communist effort to 
turn American prisoners into accomplices of their 
fraudulent charge. We do not yet know the full 
story, and since many victims are dead we shall 
never have it all. However, we already have some 
minimum figures. We know that the Communists 
accused at least 107 of our captured fliers of en- 
gaging in bacteriological warfare. Of these we 
know that 40 refused to sign any confession. Of 
the 36 who did sign, all under duress, some 20 were 
subjected to what can fairly be called extreme and 

rolonged physical and mental torture. This 
eaves a remainder of 31 who have not returned, 
and of these 14 are confirmed as dead and the 
other 17 are listed as missing. It appears that all 
of these men were told by the Communists that 
they were not prisoners of war but “war criminals” 
and thus without any rights under the Geneva 
Convention. 

It should be noted that many of these prisoners, 
and others too—infantrymen as well as airmen— 
were victimized not only for the germ warfare 
propaganda but also for the sake of “confessions” 
on other subjects which the Communists called 
“war crimes” and “atrocities”, 

Now let me refer briefly to the experience of a 
few of these men. In some of these cases their 
tormentors succeeded in extracting the signed 
papers they wanted ; and in other cases they failed. 
The first three cases I shall mention are taken from 
among the sworn statements we are submitting to 
this Committee. 

Col. Walker Mahurin of the Air Force, a famous 
ace in the European theater in World War II, 
finally wrote and signed a confession after extreme 
and prolonged duress in solitary confinement last- 
ing nearly 8 months. After the first 2 or 3 weeks 
of interrogation and torment he was driven to 
attempt suicide. In the first 3 months of his con- 
finement he refused on at least 6 different occasions 
to break down. After his last refusal he was kept 
in solitary confinement for over 3 months more, 
threatened daily with death, roused almost nightly 
by guards who seemed ready to kill him. Then 
followed some 6 weeks of a new approach, seem- 
ingly friendly but constantly carrying the threat 
of death or life imprisonment. In this period he 
was shown four purported confessions implicating 
him by name. From the time that he broke down 
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late in May of this year until the very day of his 
repatriation 5 weeks after the armistice, he was 
engaged in writing and rewriting statements about 
germ warfare which his captors themselves ad- 
mitted to him had no basis in fact. 

1st Lt. James L. Stanley of the Air Force, after 
being classified as a war criminal, was interrogated 
and tortured for 4 months by the Chinese Com- 
munists. Eight times he was commanded to “con- 
fess,” offered relief if he did, and offered death if 
he did not. Eight times he refused. He was stood 
at attention for 5 hours at a time; confined 8 days 
in a doorless cell less than 6 feet long; held to the 
ground by two guards while a third kicked and 
slapped him; stood at attention 22 hours until he 
fell, then hit while lying down with the side of a 
hatchet and stood up 2 more hours; interrogated 
3 hours with a ch A hy 6 inches from his face; 
ordered to confess while a pistol was held at the 
back of his head; placed under a roof drain all 
night during a rainstorm ; left without food 3 days 
and without water 8 days; tempted with promises 
of good treatment and letters from home; put be- 
fore a firing squad and given a last chance; hung 
by hands and feet from the rafters of a house. 
When he still refused, the Chinese Communists let 
him alone. They had apparently given him up 
as an impossible case. 

1st Lt. Francis A. Strieby of the Air Force was 
interrogated for 10 days while in handcuffs in a 
Korean interrogation center. He refused to yield 
and was taken to Mukden, Manchuria. There his 
legs were shackled with chains, the chains kicked 
into his shins by guards, and the wounds in his 
shins left to fester with no medical aid. Three 
separate times he was dragged about the floor, 
kicked in the legs and back, and almost lifted from 
the floor by his hair and ears. Once in an effort 
to open his clasped hands, five guards pinned him 
to his cell wall, hit him Sais in the body, and 
forced open his fingers and thumb one by one; 
whereupon he struck back at them. After that he 
had no more mistreatment. No confession of any 
kind was ever extorted from him. 

The cases I have just mentioned are related in 
greater detail in the sworn statements which these 
officers have submitted. Now here are a few other 
cases taken from personal histories of other re- 
turned United States fliers: 

1st Lt. Robert C. Lurie was interrogated over 
50 times, was tried 4 times for being a “war crimi- 
nal” and sentenced to death 3 times. The charges 
were engaging in germ warfare, being an “enemy 
of the people,” and failing “to make amends to 
the people”. He was told repeatedly: “tell the 
truth, confess, we have already proved you are a 
liar.” The Chinese Communists repeatedly told 
him he could avoid all these trials and pressures by 
a simple “confession.” He resisted all efforts and 
never signed a confession. 

1st Lt. Joseph E. Moreland was interrogated for 
over 1800 hours. He observed Soviet personnel 
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guiding the interrogations. He was taken to Muk. 
den, Manchuria. He was tried twice for refus. 
ing to confess to germ warefare. The first trial 
ended in a sentence to death by firing squad. The 
second trial ended in a sentence to a corrective 
labor camp—and a sentence of execution against 
his daughter in the United States. At all times he 
was in solitary confinement. He never wrote 4 
confession. 

2d Lt. Edward G. Izbicky was interrogated 8% 
hours a day for 60 days and 4 hours a day for 54 
days. On May 25, 1953, he was sentenced to soli- 
tary confinement for 100 years—or_ until he ae- 
cepted the germ-warfare charges. He was then 
thrown into a hole 5 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 4 
feet high, where he was left for a week without 
food or water. He never wrote a confession. 

The case histories in our hands raise a number 
of interesting points. 

First : The Communist assault on these men was 
so intense and determined that it actually con- 
tinued beyond the armistice. Asa prime example 
I refer to the case of Col. Andrew J. Evans, Jr, 
whose sworn statement we are submitting to this 
Committee. Toward the end of his interrogation 
he was told that the war was over, that all other 
prisoners had been repatriated, and that he would 
never see the United States again unless he signed. 
In the face of this threat, and after months of 
treatment which he describes as “that accorded to 
a low-type animal”—the full details of this treat- 
ment can be found in his sworn statement—he 
agreed to sign a “confession” to having waged bac- 
teriological warfare. The date of this agreement 
by Colonel Evans was August 17, 1953. Then fol- 
lowed the usual writing, rewriting, and editing of 
the so-called “confession.” Colonel Evans signed 
the final, accepted version on September 2, 1953. 
Then he was ordered to predate his “confession” 
to the month of May 1953. After his persistent 
refusal to do this, his interrogators accepted his 
agreement to predate it only to August 17, the day 
of his first agreement to sign. At last, on Septem- 
ber 3, he was released. 

Note these dates: August 17 and September 3, 
several weeks after the armistice was signed. The 
same startling fact emerges in the sworn state- 
ment of Col. Walker Mahurin, whose final “con- 
fession” was accepted the same — as he was re- 
patriated, September 3. Does not this raise a ques- 
tion in our minds? How seriously do_ the 
Communists take the armistice agreement? Their 
guns cease firing, but still, to the very moment of 
repatriation, they torture the bodies and minds 
of prisoners to get ammunition for their spurious 
propaganda war. 

Secondly, the sworn statements as a whole show 
that the worst tortures were reserved for those who 
refused to “cooperate.” Generally, when a man 
broke down he was given what the Communists 
called their “lenient treatment”—lenient, I may 
say, only by comparison with something worse. 
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It was for those who persisted in their refusal to 
break that the Communists reserved their full 
fury, but often without success. : 

hirdly, we find in this consecutive record an 
indication of the vast organization and elaborate 
method used to extract the statements which the 
Communists were seeking. Flying personnel, 
whether Air Force, Navy, or Marine, were sepa- 
rated and for most of the time sent to a place 
near Pyongyang which came to be known among 
the prisoners as “Pak’s palace.” This was a com- 
bined interrogation center staffed by Chinese and 
North Koreans but directed by Soviet personnel. 
Many of our fliers were interrogated there by 
Soviet personnel. The Chinese interrogators, one 
of our prisoners was told, were trained in an 18- 
month course in Peiping, China, directed by Soviet 
instructors. One Air Force officer, Colonel 
Mahurin, had a team of 15 interrogators working 
on him alone. We know too that Mukden, Man- 
churia, was another center for the interrogation of 
so-called “war criminals.” 

Fourthly, it is noteworthy that in spite of the 
alertness of the interrogators and their constant 
insistence on rewriting of the so-called “confes- 
sions,” many deliberate misstatements of fact 
were not caught and remained in them. The 
sworn statements of Colonels Evans and Mahurin, 
both of which we are submitting to this Com- 
mittee, refer to factual discrepancies of this sort. 
The Committee will remember that my Govern- 
ment pointed out just such inconsistencies in the 
“confessions” of Colonel Schwable and Major Bley 
last year, after these statements were introduced 
in the Assembly by the representative of the Soviet 
Union.” 

From these few instances, it becomes clear that 
the so-called “germ warfare” confessions were not 
simply a sudden bright idea on the part of the 
Communists but were an integral part of a tre- 
mendous and calculated campaign of lies, and 
that in this campaign of lies, the Communists used 
orally worked out techniques and a consider- 
able body of trained personnel in order to break 
” bodies and souls of men and thus fulfill their 
plan. 


The Technique of Extorting “‘Confessions”’ 


Now I should like to go a little further into the 
question of how the false confessions were ob- 
tained by the Communists. The portions I have 
quoted illustrate reasonably well the techniques 
used. Now let us go into this matter in a some- 
what more analytical fashion. 

At the outset we should notice that the tortures 
used in these cases, although they include many 
brutal physical injuries, are not like the medieval 
tortures of the rack and the thumbscrew. They 
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*See statement by Ambassador Ernest A. Gross, BUL- 
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are subtler, more prolonged, and intended to be 
more terrible in their effect. They are calculated 
to disintegrate the mind of an intelligent victim, 
to distort his sense of values, to a point where he 
will not simply cry out “I did it!” but will become 
a seemingly willing accomplice to the complete 
destruction of his integrity and the production of 
an elaborate fiction. 

The testimony in our hands, from American 
prisoners, reveals the use of a detailed method de- 
rare to mold prisoners into the desired condition 
where they can be exploited to the maximum. It 
is a method obviously calculated by the Com- 
munists to bring a man to the point where a dry 
crust of bread or a few hours’ uninterrupted sleep 
is a great event in his life. All the prisoners vic- 
timized were subjected to the same pattern of in- 
timidation, deprivation of basic physical needs, 
isolation, and physical and mental torture. The 
techniques varied only in detail, except that the 
extent of their use depended on the degree of re- 
sistance shown by the individual prisoners. The 
total picture presented is one of human beings re- 
duced to a status lower than that of animals: 
filthy, full of lice, festered wounds full of mag- 
gots; their sickness regulated to a point just short 
of death; unshaven, without haircuts or baths for 
as much as a year; men in rags, exposed to the 
elements; fed with carefully measured. minimum 
quantities and lowest quality of food and unsani- 
tary water, served often in rusty cans; isolated, 
faced with squads of trained interrogators, bullied 
incessantly, deprived of sleep, and browbeaten 
into mental anguish. 

Imagine a human being in this condition. It is 
a tragic picture but it is true, and supported by 
hundreds of eyewitness reports. Many other in- 
dividuals died in this process and cannot add to 
the testimony. We must remember that all this 
was not done as mere senseless brutality; it was 
done for one single purpose, to make free men 
serve Communist ambitions. 

All this testimony on Communist methods of 
extorting “confessions” in Korea suggests a 
frightening pattern. It suggests that the Com- 
munists were deliberately perverting to their ends 
essentially the same technique which the famous 
Soviet biologist Pavlov used in his experiments on 
dogs and rats. This technique, as you all know, 
is called the “conditioned reflex.” When a rat 
goes through the wrong door, he gets an electric 
shock. When he goes through the right door, he 
gets a bit of cheese. Before long you can dispense 
with the shock and the cheese because the rat has 
been conditioned to enter the door you want him 
to enter. The Soviet regime has used this same 
technique against its own people in efforts to dis- 
lodge them from their traditional reverence for 
the Almighty and from their aspirations toward 
freedom, and to force them willy-nilly into the 
Communist slave pattern. 
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This is the very technique which the Com- 
munists appear to have used on their intended 
“germ warfare” victims. Resistance was pun- 
ished with kicks and slaps in the face, with 
worsened living conditions, with food rations low- 
ered still further, with threats of death. This 
tightened grip was sometimes relaxed briefly 
when the unyielding victim seemed in danger of 
dying. Signs of cooperation, on the other hand, 
were rewarded with slight increases in rations, 
with promises of better treatment soon. No won- 
der that some of our prisoners, miserably weakened 
with weeks and months of mistreatment, were 
brought down to that animal level of response 
where resistance was associated with death, where 
yielding was associated with survival, and where 
survival on any terms seemed more important than 
the moral principles that distinguish men from 
beasts. If anything is surprising to me, it is that 
so many of our soldiers—both those who confessed 
and those who did not—although for months they 
were treated like animals or worse, somehow con- 
tinued throughout to act like men. 

Consider the evidence on those who did not 
yield. A prisoner whom the Communists assume 
is already acting like an animal is offered in sharp 
terms a purely animal stimulus: food or death. 
The obvious animal response is expected. Yet in 
one case, a man was sentenced to death 12 times 
and he refused to yield. Another man was made 
to dig his own grave, was taken before a firing 
squad, heard the command to fire, and heard the 
pistols click on empty chambers; and he refused 
to yield. Such testimony as this seems to teach 
us that the spirit of man can run deeper than the 
reflexes of Pavlov. 


Wider Implications of the Campaign 


Just as the extorted confessions were a small 
part of the larger bacteriological warfare plan, 
so the entire bacteriological warfare campaign 
was part of a larger political program of Com- 
munist imperialism. Let me refer now to certain 
facts of a different kind—facts which provide a 
context for our consideration of the entire bac- 
teriological warfare campaign. These facts show 
what the purpose of that propaganda campaign 
really was and how it relates to the total Com- 
munist system of thought and action which gave 
it birth. 

First, it now clearly appears that the entire 
“germ warfare” arto drive was developed 
to give expression to a broad Communist policy 
governing the conduct of the Korean aggression. 
Among other things this policy called for giving 
wide publicity to what the aggressors call “evi- 
dence” that American forces in Korea had com- 
mitted atrocities and so forth, the purpose being to 
discredit the United States in the eyes of the free 
world and thus to help isolate it from its allies. 
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If we examine the history of the “germ war’ 
propaganda campaign from its beginning in May 
1951, we find that it conforms faithfully to this 
broad policy of the Communists. The so-called 
“plot” was laid entirely to the United States Gor. 
ernment; the only individuals marked for “con. 
fession” were American prisoners; the resulti 
propaganda, especially in the report of the so 
called “International Scientific Commission,” was 
dressed up to look like “evidence” in a manne 
that was as elaborate as it was specious; and the 
worldwide publicity given to this “germ warfare’ 
theme was at a very high level for several months, 

Thus it is fair to conclude that the “germ war. 
fare” propaganda campaign, far from being a sud- 
den inspiration, was the chief means of imple 
menting the propaganda aspects of a broad Con- 
munist plan concerning the Korean war. 

Second, this false propaganda campaign is en- 
tirely consistent with Communist practices con- 
cerning the treatment of prisoners of war and in- 
deed of all foreigners who fall into their hands. 
I shall not go into detail on this subject. Suffice 
it to say that Communist treatment of prisoners 
both in World War ITI and in the Korean war has 
consistently followed a policy of using these pris- 
oners to advance the military, economic, anil es- 
pecially the political objectives of Soviet Con- 
munist poliey. Under this policy no prisoner has 
any rights; those marked for political use are told 
that as “war criminals” they fall outside the pro- 
tection of the Geneva convention. In World War 
II the most intensive effort by the Soviets against 
prisoners in their hands was directed to the 
litical indoctrination and propaganda exploitation 
of a minority which was assigned the postwar 
task of helping to communize Germany and other 
countries. As members of the United Nations 
know to their sorrow, hundreds of thousands of 
prisoners captured by the Soviet Union in that 
war have never been repatriated or accounted for 
despite the requirements of international law. 

Although the pattern of treatment in Korea has 
been perhaps less elaborate and ambitious than 
that in World War II, it has followed much the 
same lines. I suggest that we should consider the 
“erm warfare confessions” of American prisoners 
also in this context—that is to say, as one aspect of 
the ruthless exploitation of al prisoners of wat 
and other captives to advance the aims of world 
communism. 

Third, we know well that the Communist au- 
thorities who obtained and exploited these s0- 
called “confessions” are past masters at the bust 
ness of “getting” the kind of confessions they 
want. Certainly the chief of the Soviet delegs 
tion is an authority on this subject. In the prac 
tice of Moscow and her allies, the “confession” 
a prime propaganda instrument to support the 
policy objectives of the moment. The examples of 
this technique since World War II are legiol. 
They include not only Communists in disgract, 
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such as Slansky in Czechoslovakia and — in 
Hungary, but also non-Communists who fall into 
the hands of the authorities, like Cardinal Minds- 
gnty in Hungary and William Oatis in Czecho- 
slovakia. I need not belabor this point. The 
evidence of the falsity of such alleged confessions, 
and of the methods of duress and threat and wear- 
ing-down by which they are always obtained, is 
too well known. This is the picture of Com- 
munist “justice.” It reminds me of the editorial 
statement in a Communist newspaper in East Ger- 
many, which said in effect: “The people demand 
a fair trial and a speedy execution.” 

Fourth, I should like to suggest that the “germ 
warfare” propaganda campaign is the very type 
of activity that stems from the essential doctrines 
of Soviet Leninism and Stalinism concerning truth 
and morality. What are these doctrines? It is 
astrange thing that the Communists have repeated 
them so often and yet some of us in the free world 
have taken so little note of them. 

As to the truth, the Communists in the 
U.S. S. R. have elaborated the Marxian doctrine 
toa point where no non-Communist can possibly 
perceive the “truth,” and indeed truth is whatever 
the Communists decide it is. On this basis they 
have rewritten the entire history of man, from 
the beginnings to the present day, and when their 
policies change the history is rewritten again to 
conform to the policy. Thus truth in their doc- 
trine has come to be an instrument of policy, to be 
altered whenever convenient. The ancient be- 
lief that man has the God-given ability to dis- 


P| tinguish rationally between fact and fiction has 


no place in Communist thought. 
As to morality, Lenin put it very succinctly 
when he wrote: 


We do not believe in eternal morality, and we expose 
all the fables about morality. . At the basis of 
Communist morality lies the struggle for the consolidation 
and consummation of communism. 


Let no one think that this doctrine of Lenin’s 
on morality is outdated. As recently as March 
18, 1952, after the “germ war” propaganda had 
already begun, Moscow Radio broadcast a lecture 
by a man named Filanovich, who said: 


The basis of Communist morality, Lenin taught, is the 
Struggle for strengthening and achieving communism. 
For the Soviet people everything is moral that serves the 
victory of the Communist order. 


Thus we can surely say that in Communist doc- 
trine and practice, behind the Iron Curtain, now 
and in the past, the concepts of truth and morality 
which are sacred to the tradition of free men are 
totally subjected to the success of the Communist 
movement. Any means, any deceit, any brutality, 
1s Justified by the Communists if they think it con- 
tributes to the victory of communism. 
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Suggested General Assembly Action 


Mr. Chairman, this, I believe, brings the record 
of the bacteriological warfare campaign up to date. 
The entire campaign is sordid and steeped in 
tragedy. The General Assembly resolution of 
April 23, 1953, still stands, and since the North 
Korean and Chinese Communist authorities still 
have the opportunity to respond to it, we see noth- 
ing to be gained by proposing any further resolu- 
tion by the Assembly at this time. Therefore, we 
are submitting no new resolution to this Com- 
mittee. We believe that this Committee should 
indicate in its report that the United States, the 
Republic of Korea, and Japan have accepted the 
investigation provided in the General Assembly 
resolution of April 23, and that no answer was re- 
ceived from the Chinese and North Korean Com- 
munists. In addition this Committee might re- 
port that sworn statements have been filed by the 
fliers whose alleged “confessions” were introduced 
into the General Assembly denying the truth of 
so-called “confessions” and showing the circum- 
stances under which these so-called “confessions” 
were obtained. We believe that such a report 
could be submitted to the Plenary Session without 
the necessity of a formal resolution in this 
Committee. 

In any case, Mr. Chairman, we believe that a 
formal resolution by the General Assembly would 
be superfluous, since the record to which I have 
referred speaks so eloquently for itself. No reso- 
lution, however condemnatory it might be, could 
fully express the indignation which every citizen 
of my country feels at the vicious slander which 
Communist imperialism has cast upon our na- 
tional honor, upon the dignity of our soldiers, and 
er the very concept of aon & The Communists 
of China and North Korea, as well as their Soviet 
sponsors, are answerable for these lies before the 
conscience of mankind. 

We believe the vast majority of the peoples of 
this earth are fundamentally good, that high moral 
principles survive and dominate eventually. Our 
wars, hot or cold, have never been against these 
good people; they have been against leadership 
which throws to the four winds everything hon- 
orable for ruthless domination. 

Peace and tranquillity will continue to be our 
goal but will not be achieved in any true sense as 

ong as materially powerful nations are guided by 

false ideologies. What has been perpetrated on 
the free world as far as bacteriological warfare is 
concerned serves, I fear, as great but only addi- 
tional evidence that the time is not yet ripe to 
accept with any sense of security their word that 
peaceful conditions will be honestly accepted or 
adhered to. When that time comes, we must have 
ironclad safeguards. 
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Statements by U.S. Officers 
Transmitted to United Nations 


U.S. delegation press release dated October 26 


Following is the text of a letter from Ambassa- 
dor Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr.. U.S. Representative 
to the United Nations, to the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, transmitting documentation 
in support of the U.S. presentation on the item en- 
titled “T he Question of Impartial Investigation of 


Charges of Use by United Nations Forces of 


Bacterial Warfare.’’ 


Referring to Agenda Item No. 24 of the Eighth 
Regular Session of the General Assembly entitled 
“The Question of Impartial Investigation of 
Charges of Use by United Nations Forces of Bac- 
terial Warfare,” I have the honor to enclose copies 
of ten documents, as follows: 

(1) Photostatic copies of sworn statements of 
Colonel Frank H. Schwable and Major Roy H. 
Bley, Officers of the United States Marine Corps, 
written and signed following their release as pris- 
oners of war of the North Korean and Chinese 
Communists. In connection with these affidavits, 
reference is made to Document A/C.1/L.28 con- 
taining the purported statements of Colonel 
Schwable and Major Bley on the alleged waging 
of bacterial warfare in ety submitted to the 
United Nations by the Delegation of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics on March 5, 1953. 

(2) Photostatic copies of sworn statements of 
First Lieutenant John S. Quinn, First Lieutenant 
Paul R. Kniss, First Lieutenant Floyd B. O’Neal 
and First Lieutenant Kenneth Enoch, Officers of 
the United States Air Force, written and signed 
following their release as prisoners of war of the 
North Korean and Chinese Communists. In con- 
nection with these affidavits, reference is made to 
Document S/2802 dated October 8, 1952, described 
as a “Report of the International Scientific Com- 
mission for the Investigation of the Facts concern- 
ing Bacterial Warfare in Korea and China,” sub- 
mitted to the United Nations by the Delegation of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Sepebliee on Octo- 
ber 1, 1952. One of the annexes to this report con- 
tains purported statements by Lieutenants Quinn, 
Kniss, O’Neal and Enoch relating to the alleged 
waging of bacterial warfare in Korea. 

(3) Photostatic copies of sworn statements of 
Colonel Andrew J. Evans, Jr. and Colonel Walker 
M. Mahurin, and typewritten copies of sworn 
statements of First Lieutenant Francis A. Strieby 
and First Lieutenant James L. Stanley, Officers 
of the United States Air Force, wr:tten and signed 
following their release as prisoners of war of the 
North Korean and Chinese Communists, concern- 
ing the efforts of the North Korean and Chinese 
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Communists to secure confessions from them thy Cou 
they had waged bacterial warfare. We 

It is requested that copies of this note and tpi 
enclosed sworn statements be issued as a document} e 
of the General Assembly in connection with thp?™ 
above-mentioned Agenda Item No. 24, and thatifo t 
be circulated to the delegations of all States Men. have 
bers of the United Nations. eral 

These documents depict, in my view, a record} WH 
of unparalleled and diabolical mendacity by thee ° 
Chinese Communists against the United States, 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances off ys, 
my highest consideration. . 
this 
wer' 
tion 
sure 
Statements by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. ~ 
U.S. Representative to the U.N? has 


The United States has joined with France an}S¥"* 
the United Kingdom in requesting urgent mee-|° t 
ings of the Security Council on the agenda item}£¥ 
before us. We are concerned over the reports com-|he 
ing from the Near East of violations of the Gen} . { 
eral Armistice Agreements between Israel and the} #00 
Arab States. If these reports are confirmed by th of t 
official representative of the Council, General Bar| “0 ! 
nike, immediate consideration by the Council will]# 
be necessary to prevent the further spread of vio} I 
lence and a possible threat to the security of the her 
area. all 

In these circumstances, we believe that an im-|Sto} 
mediate and full report by the United Nations {sra 
Chief of Staff (TSO)* in Palestine on the situa-/¢ng' 
tion prevailing there is necessary to enable thejtoa 
Security Council to consider what action should} I 
be taken. wor 

The reports coming from the area disturb the} 'ing 
United States Government. The United States)the 
as a member of the United Nations, is, of cours, hav 
concerned with the maintenance of international} PT 
peace among all nations. The individual mem- the 
bers of the United Nations have bound themselves|—— 
in signing and adhering to the United Nations}, 
Charter to refrain in their international relations} "+, 
from the threat or use of force, and to settle theit}mou 
international disputes by peaceful means in such] luti 
a manner that international peace and security pen 
and justice are not py sep Nations should] 5,5 
not take the law into their own hands. Sect 

The first step in considering the present situ) “A 
tion in Palestine should in our opinion be for the " 


U.N. Discussion of Palestine 


‘Circulated as U. N. doc. A/C.1/L.66. “R 

* Made in the Security Council on Oct. 20 (U.S./U% Orga 
press release). 

*Truce Supervision Organization. 
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hem ths Council to obtain a full and authoritative report. 

We are pleased therefore that the Council yester- 
» and typday called upon General Bennike and a staff as he 
locumey/ deems necessary to come here immediately to ap- 
with thpprise this body at its next meeting of the status 
id thatifof the truce in Palestine. Mr. President, if you 
tes Men} lave any information as to the progress of Gen- 
eral Bennike’s trip and the approximate time on 
which we can expect his return, I believe it will 
be of great interest to us all.‘ 








a record 
y by the 
States, 

"ances of US./U.N. press release dated October 27 


Those who supported the pending resolution 
this morning made it very clear that what they 
were interested in above all was getting quick ac- 
tion to get a stoppage of the work. I am quite 
sure that I am not misquoting them when I say 
that. 

Now the representative of Israel [Abba Eban] 
has come forward and has not only given his as- 
ance an{jsurance that there will be an immediate stoppage 
nt mee-jof the work, but he has gone even further and 
rda iten}given us an assurance of future cooperation with 
rts com|the activities of the Security Council. 
the Ger-| It seems to me that that renders further resolu- 
| and be oe on our part aiming at an immediate cessation 
1d by the} of the work quite superfluous and that the thing to 
ral Ben-|40 now is to proceed with substantive considera- 
neil willition of the matters. 

J of vic} I think that if a visitor from Mars were to come 
y of the here now, he would be somewhat perplexed. Here 
all morning we were discussing the question of 
t an im-|Stopping the work. Now the representative of 
Nations| Israel has agreed to stop the work and here we are 
he situa-/¢ngaged in this argument in which we are trying 
able the|to agree on how to agree. 

1 should} I still think that actions speak louder than 
words, and that in the emphasis that we are put- 
turb the} ting on words at the present time we are mistaking 
| States|the shadow for the substance. But I certainly 
F cours, lave no objection to the resolution which has been 
national| Proposed by France and I am glad to reassure 
11 mem-|the representative from Lebanon on that point.® 


>mselves 
Nations} “Gen. Vagn Bennike made an oral report to the Council 


° on 2. 
‘elations ‘The French resolution (8/3128) was adopted unani- 
tle thelt!mously at the Oct. 27 meeting of the Council. The reso- 
in su¢h| lution states that the Security Council “. . Deems it 
security desirable . that the works started in the Demili- 
; should tarized Zone on 2 September 1953 should be suspended 
, during the urgent examination of the question by the 
: Security Council, 
it situa-| “Notes with satisfaction the statement made by the 
for the Israel representative at the 631st meeting regarding the 
undertaking given by his Government to suspend the 
works in question during that examination, 
“Requests the Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision 
y.8./UN./Organization to inform it regarding the fulfilment of that 
undertaking.” 
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U.S. Views on Charter Review 


Statement by James F. Byrnes 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


U.S. delegation press release dated October 20 


The United States delegation welcomes the ini- 
tiative taken by various delegations in bringing 
to our attention the importance of preparing for 
charter review. According to article 109, the 
tenth Assembly session 2 years from now will have 
on its agenda a proposal to call a general confer- 
ence to review our charter. The amendment proc- 
ess was written into the charter because it was 
recognized that change might prove necessary to 
the continued vitality of the world organization. 
Another reason for writing in the amendment 
process was because some governments were dis- 
satisfied with certain provisions of the charter as 
it was drafted at San Francisco. This is hardly 
surprising since 50-odd governments had a hand 
in the act of creation and the result could not be 
entirely satisfactory to each one. It is a tribute 
to the charter that despite its imperfections the 
organization has been able to accomplish so much 
in the face of changing conditions and unforeseen 
demands upon its resources. 

Now, under the terms of the charter a general 
re-examination will be in order to see if specific 
improvements can be made in its provisions. The 
United States favors the holding of a review con- 
ference. Speaking for my Government, we shall 
utilize to the full the opportunity this presents in 
our quest for a peaceful world order under law 
which will represent the real and enduring inter- 
ests of all the peoples of the world. 

We do not look for miracles. We do not be- 
lieve that changes in language alone will trans- 
form the behavior of nations. We do believe that 
the potentialities of this monumental experiment 
in international cooperation should be continu- 
ously explored. We believe that if stresses and 
strains have developed they should be frankly 
and realistically appraised to see if perhaps there 
are better ways of conducting our business here. 
We do not know now whether revisions of the 
charter will be desirable or possible. We should 
utilize the time between now and the review con- 
ference to study with great care the possibilities 
of revision and any proposals that may be 
suggested. 

The United States delegation supports the joint 
draft resolution presented to this committee b 
Argentina, Cuba, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
and Pakistan.? One of the elements in that reso- 


*Made on Oct. 20 in Committee VI (Legal). 
7 U.N. doc. A/C. 6/L. 306. 
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lution which commends itself to us is an invita- 
tion to United Nations member governments to 
submit preliminary views with regard to possible 
revision of the charter. It is important that there 
be the maximum opportunity for full exchange of 
views among governments at the proper time. 

Various governments will, of course, complete 
their own studies at different times. It is possible 
that some of us may not be prepared to state pub- 
licly our conclusions at any set time in advance 
of the review conference itself. In the case of the 
United States and, I am sure, many other coun- 
tries, final governmental policies will be the prod- 
uct of widespread discussion among our citizens 
and consultation with their elected representatives. 
We interpret the five-power draft resolution as 
constituting an encouragement to governments to 
submit preliminary views when they are in a posi- 
tion to do so. 

In this connection, my Government would hope 
that nonmember states which ‘have been blocked 
by the veto from membership in the United 
Nations will consider this task of direct future 
importance to themselves and will give us the 
benefit of their suggestions. 

The preparations which the organization itself 
can usefully undertake in advance of specific pro- 
posals by governments should, in our view, be fo- 
cused on developing historical materials in a form 
which will be most helpful to governments in for- 
mulating their policies. The cosponsors of the 
five-power draft resolution have made what seems 
to me very useful proposals along these lines. M 
delegation is particularly interested in the possi- 
bility of developing a definitive and objective com- 
mentary on the articles of the charter as applied 
in practice since 1945. Such a work would be 
especially valuable if it were keyed to an index 
covering both the practice since 1945 and the doc- 
uments of the San Francisco conference. 

The Secretary-General’s memorandum of Octo- 
ber 16* shows that the work already begun by the 
Secretariat in this field will contribute materiall 
to the studies called for by the five-power draft 
resolution. The memorandum indicates the pro- 
portions of the task and suggests the desirability 
of special priority being assigned to the publica- 
tion of Coordination Committee documents from 
San Francisco, the preparation of a repertory of 
the practice of United Nations organs, and the 
preparation of an index to both the San Fran- 
cisco conference documents and the repertory of 
practice. 

My delegation hopes that these projects can be 
brought to timely completion by the Secretariat 
without increasing the overall budget figures rec- 
ommended by the Advisory Committee. Natur- 
ally, the financial implications of the joint draft 


* U.N. doc. A/C. 6/343. 
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problems of world organization that affect us all. 























resolution will need to be considered by the Fifj N 
Committee of the Assembly; that Committee, j 
consultation with the Secretary-General and ¢ 


Advisory Committee, can arrange for the making) A# 
of any necessary adjustments in the budget. ‘}™ 
We have heard with particular interest in oy 
debate on the current items the able presentatig - 
by the rer ogee delegate of Egypt on his suf on 
gestion for the creation of an advisory committe 4,, 


made up of representatives from member nation, 
My delegation is persuaded that it may very wal} 4, 
prove useful for the Assembly to set up such, 
committee after the basic materials for its wor 
become available. I refer to the preliminary view 
which governments would be invited to submit an 
to the studies which the Secretariat would be asked 
to make under the five-power draft resolution, 
Before that time the establishment of an advisory 
committee would, in the view of my Governmen, 
be premature. 

Under the draft resolution of Costa Rica ani 
Egypt * there is no limit on the scope of activity 
to be undertaken by the proposed advisory con: 
mittee. Its —_ would be limited only by the 
imagination and energy of its members. We do 
not see how such a committee’s terms of reference 
can be drawn so as to exclude consideration of 
important political matters and yet leave the com 
mittee useful work to do. Ne 

The proposed committee’s first task would beto 
prepare a series of specific questions to be directa 
to member governments. This would go far by} * 
yond a mere invitation to governments to submit 
views. It would call upon governments to make 
early decisions on particular issues before a fixed 
date, whereas the five-power draft resolutioj U 
leaves optional both the timing and substance o 
member states’ responses to the Assembly’s inv 
tation. 

Beginning even with the preparation of the 
questionnaire, the proposed committee would tent 
to be drawn into substantive discussion of pro 
posals for charter amendment. At best such dis 
cussion would be taking place in a vacuum before 
governments have had a chance to work out their 
considered views. But we are really concerned 
that premature discussion might arouse suspicions 
and fears concerning particular amendments to 
the charter so that the very holding of a review 
conference might be prejudiced. 

Mr. Chairman, my Government has an opel 
mind on this whole question. We are only at the 
beginning stage of preparations for a review col 
ference as prescribed by the charter. Our ail 
here should be to build up what we have, not to 
tear it down. In this spirit, let us turn to the task 
of careful and thoughtful examination of the 





“U.N. doc. A/C. 6/L. 305. 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: October 26-30, 1953 


Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

Press releases issued prior to October 26 which 
appear in this issue of the BULLETIN are nos. 574, 
576, and 581 of October 20, 585 and 587 of October 
22, and 592 of October 23. 

No. Date 
7595 10/26 
*596 10/27 
*597 10/27 
4598 10/27 
*599 10/27 
7600 10/30 

601 10/27 
7602 10/27 
4603 10/28 
7604 10/28 
7605 10/30 


Subject 
Morton: Foreign policy issues 
Newsmen from Japan, Iran 
Phillips to India, Pakistan 
Gatt conference summary 
Dulles: Death of Bomar 
Wheat agreement with Jordan 
Dulles: Troops in Europe 
Dulles: Aid to Israel 
Halibut convention with Canada 
Dulles: Aid to Israel 
Byroade: Colonialism 
7606 10/30 Ambassador Shaw’s retirement 
607 10/30 Ikeda-Robertson talks 


*Not printed. 
Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
EUROPE AND THE NORTH ATLANTIC AREA: 
a description of their development and functions 





Department of State publication 4944 15¢ 


To cope with 1) the overwhelming destruction of 
World War II, and 2) the aggressive tendencies of 
the Soviet Union, Europe and the North Atlantic 
area have formed organizations designed to increase 
their economic, political, and military strength. This 
34 page publication examines these organizations 
briefly in text and charts. Here are described the 
origin, structure and functions of 


The Benelux Economic Union 

The Economic Commission for Europe 
(ECE) 

The Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation (OEEC) 

The Council of Europe 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
The European Coal. and Steel Community 
(Schuman Plan) 

The European Defense Community (EDC) 


To order copies, fill in and return coupon below. 


(Cash, check, or money order) 


Please send me copies of pub. 4944, Regional Organizations, Europe and the 


North Atlantic Area: a description of their development and functions. 


Street Address 


City, Zone and State 








